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EVENTS OF 


Monpay was nomination day, and the contending 
forces then deployed for the political battle. Fifty 
members of the new House of Commons were returned 
unopposed; and of these thirty-five were Unionists, 
eleven were Liberals, and three were members of the 
Labour Party. The other was Mr. T. P. O’Connor, the 
father of the House and the solitary but impregnably 
entrenched representative of a party that is no more. 
The eleven Libera] members alrecdy elected include the 
Speaker, Mr. Ian Macpherson, Mr. George Thorne, and 
Mr. Lambert. Mr. E. F. L. Wood, Minister of Educa- 
tion, and Colonel Guinness, the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, have also escaped a contest. For the 
remaining 565 seats 1,396 candidates have been nomi- 
nated—502 being Unionist, 444 Liberal, and 420 
Labour. There are about thirty Communists and Inde- 
pendents of various kinds. Some of the contests are 
a little difficult to classify, but there are roughly 263 
three-cornered fights in which the three principal parties 
are engaged, 126 straight fights between Liberals and 
Conservatives, 103 between Labour and Conservatives, 
and 53 between Liberals and Labour. 

* * + 

Ir would be the wildest temerity to prophesy the 
result of so tangled a struggle, in which it is certain that 
many seats will be won by a minority candidate. An 
examination of last year’s results, moreover, is not very 
helpful, for it is impossible to estimate the exact 
quality of the National Liberal vote. In some con- 
stituencies it was mainly Tory, in some mainly Liberal, 
and in al] it was no doubt to some extent personal to 
Mr. Lloyd George and to the particular candidate 
engaged. Certainly, however, the factors of the situa- 
tion do not suggest that a Unionist victory is probable. 
If we eliminate the fiscal issue and assume merely that 
Government candidates will lose a comparatively small 
proportion of votes—as Governments almost always do 
when they invite judgment on their own record—and 
that the gain by Unionism of Nationa] Liberal votes is 
no more than offset by the undoubted enthusiasm which 
has followed reunion, there seem between fifty 
and sixty seats which the Unionists may easily lose; and 
the number of probable casualties to the opposition 


THE WEEK 


forces is comparatively small. The Liberal Party should 
gain a considerable majority of the seats won from the 
Government, and also a few from the Labour Party. 

* * * 

Tuts calculation, which is based on simple and cold- 
blooded arithmetic, and on the results of the most recent 
by-elections, will lose all value if there is any consider- 
able swing of opinion in any special direction. If 
Protection proves to be definitely unpopular, sufficiently 
unpopular to involve the loss of seats held by majorities 
of two or three thousands of votes, the Government stands 
to lose very heavily indeed ; and in the past it has proved 
itself to be quite as unpopular as that. Liberal workers 
in the constituencies now report that the idea of taxing 
every little article they have to buy will be emphatically 
vetoed by the housewives’ vote. The Government also 
have to reckon with the fact that Liberalism is this time 
fighting with immense vigour and hope, being obviously 
in a position to form an Administration far more able 
and experienced than that at present in office; and that 
the resurgent Liberal Party is the safe and natural rally- 
ing point for all Free Traders, and for all those electors 
who are dissatisfied with the Government’s record in 
foreign and domestic policy. Protection will have to be 
a very strong trump card indeed, instead of the definite 
handicap we expect it to be, if it is to arrest the normal 
swing of the pendulum and to beat off the Liberal 
challenge as well. 

* * * 


Mr. Batpwin sinks deeper and deeper into the bog 
every time he tries to explain his policy. On Saturday 
he told his constituents, quite correctly, that our indus- 
trial troubles were due “ principally to the condition of 
Central Europe, where one of the largest masses of 
population, both industrial and as potential producers 
and consumers, has become disorganized.’’ Then, 
dimly realizing no doubt that to ascribe unemployment 
to the economic weakness of one of our greatest com- 
petitors in the industrial field before the war is a poor 
argument for Protection, he went on to say that if 
Germany recovered, our position would get worse instead 
of better. In the same breath he argued that owing to 
inflation Germany would be “freed from debts and 
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mortgages and debentures, which will reduce her costs 
by that means alone to a figure where we shall find it 
extraordinarily difficult to compete,’ and that if she 
does pay her Reparation debt we shall be driven in 
a panic to a “ form of protection or prohibition which 
would play havoc with the industrial life of the 
country.’’ The wheel of inconsistency became perfect 
and complete when at Bristol he criticized as “‘ infla- 
tionary ’’ the Liberal proposal to use the national credit 
for the stimulation of trade. 
* 7” x 


On one all-important point Mr. Baldwin has already 
contradicted ‘himself twice over. At Worcester he said 
that ‘‘ any alteration in the fiscal system in a country 
highly industrialized, as ours is, must be approached 
with care and circumspection.’’ Nevertheless, he pro- 
posed that ‘‘ everyone who manufactures goods, that is, 
who expends labour on the preparation of goods, shall 
pay his toll when he comes into our market.’’ This 
definition obviously includes all semi-manufactured 
goods, even though they are the raw material of some of 
our most important industries. Indeed, it would 
logically cover the rawest of raw materials as well. So 
much for Mr. Baldwin’s ‘‘ care and circumspection.”’ 
At Bristol the ‘‘ circumspection ’’ was more in evidence. 
‘* We know well enough,’’ he said, ‘‘ how many industries 
here depend on partly manufactured goods and raw 
materials. We shall take no step without consultation 
with those industries as to whether those raw materials 
should enter on the free list or whether manufacturers 
should be entitled to a drawback.’’ By the time he 
reached Glasgow on Wednesday, Mr. Baldwin had dis- 
covered that it was impossible to define a raw material, 
but that ‘‘ like a gentleman . . . you always know one 
when you see him.’’ No wonder poor Lord Derby, up at 
the other end of England, has to loop the loop almost 
daily. 

* * * 

EvEN more confusion prevails over the triple 
objective of the proposed tariff: the exclusion of compet- 
ing imports, Retaliation, and revenue. If a spokesman 
of the Government is appealing to agriculturists the main 
object is revenue; if to Lancashire, partly revenue (for 
cotton growers) and partly Retaliation; if to Birming- 
ham, Protection. Clearly, revenue and not Protection 
must be the main object if Mr. Baldwin is to find 
£11,000,000 for agriculture, large sums for cotton 
growing and for light cruisers, and a sufficient surplus 
to allow for a noticeable reduction of the tea and sugar 
duties. Yet here is Mr. Amery, in a letter to the 
‘* Times,’’ saying that ‘‘ fully £100,000,000 ’’ of the 
£200,000,000 of imports from which this money is to be 
raised, are ‘‘ eventually to be transferred to home pro- 
duction.’? Mr. Amery, however, is undeterred by arith- 
metical trifles. The exclusion of these £100,000,000 
werth of goods is to “increase our total production by 
something more like £200,000,000,’’ because we shall 
keep at home the money spent on them. Not a word, of 
course, is said of the fact that money is not pouring vut 
of the country now, and that the imports are paid for 
by means of exports. We have never seen the economics 
of the mutual laundry-work society so bravely expounded. 
Only give him time, for this is what his theory amounts 
to, and Mr. Amery could set the whole of England to 
work for twenty-four hours a day by excluding one 
German-made Christmas toy. 

* * * 

Tis was Mr. Amery’s attempt to answer a most 
valuable letter from Sir William Beveridge, showing that 
nearly three-fourths of our present unemployment is in 


occupations such as engineering and shipbuilding, trans- 
port and distributive businesses, where it is obviously not 
caused by the competition of foreign imports. Sir 
William’s analysis is so useful that it is worth while 
to give his figures in full. Here are his tables :— 


PERSONS UNEMPLOYED AT OCTOBER 22, 1923. 


Mining and Quarrying 42,000 
Iron and Steel ... 58,000 
Engineering and Shipbuilding re 276,000 
Cotton (with Bleaching and Dyeing) 121,000 
Building and Construction of Works 112,000 
Food, Drink, Tobacco, and Fishing 46,000 
Transport (with Gas, Water, and SRiectricity Supply) .. 129,000 
Distributive, Professional and Clerical, National and 
Local Government, Service, and Unspecified as 209,000 
Total in Part I. 993,000 
Cement, Bricks, Pottery, Glass 24,000 
Chemicals a 22,000 
Miscellaneous Metal Trades . sis ‘ 70,000 
Electrical Engineering and Lamps ... 11,000 
Motors and other Vehicles ... 30,000 


Apparel (including Boots and 1 Shoes) i ia =, 57,000 








Other Textiles ... 78,000 
Wood and Furniture 20,000 
Paper and Printing... 22,000 
Leather, Rubber, Oilcloth, Inetruments, &e. 21,000 
Total in Part IT. 355,000 
Total in All Industries .. 1,348,000 


INDUSTRIES WITH 20 PER CENT. OF MEMBERS UNEMPLOYED. 


Percent- 
Persons Persons age 
Industry insured unemployed Unem- 
= (thousands). ployed 
Engineering... 674'9 io 138°2 20°5 
Puddling and iron and 
steel mills ... 2146 48°7 22°7 
Shipbuilding --. 272°5 116-2 42-6 
Marine engineering ... 669 17-5 a 26:1 
Shipping ‘ . 1179 23°7 ts 20°1 
Docks, harbours, &e. . ... 1936 46°4 pa 240 
1,540°4 390-7 25:4 
Iron mining 19-7 x 45 22:8 
Glass bottles... 16°6 = 36 21°5 
Brass and allied metal 
wares 32-4 we 66 20°2 
Lace 21°6 ‘nt 4-7 20-9 
90°3 Ae 19-4 21°5 
x * x 


Amon all the Protectionist arguments there is none 
more fantastic than the legend that Free Trade caused 
us, in some way, to fail our Allies in the late war. The 
truth is that, in addition to bearing the main brunt of 
the war at sea and undertaking a large part of the war 
on land, we were the bankers, the carriers, and the work- 
shop of the whole Alliance. Our debt to the United 
States was incurred, in effect, on behalf of Allies whose 
own credits had run dry; we supplied from our own 
resources a large part of our Allies’ import requirements, 
and what we could not supply we procured for them. 
How great their requirements were is shown by the 
import figures for 1917 given by Sir J. A. Salter 


in his ‘‘ Allied Shipping Control.’”” They may be 
summarized thus:— 
Imports, 1917, 1n 1,000 Tons. 
United ' 

Kingdom. France. Italy. 
Food, fodder, oils and fats ... 14,316 6,050 3,004 

Ores, Metals, wcegupeteny and 
Chemicals’ --» 11,902 6,944 1,750 
Coal and Coke — 17,279 5,042 
Other imports 8,199 1,929 1,313 
34,417 32,202 11,109 





es 


How large was the share of British shipping, fostered 
by Free Trade, in the carriage of these imports, may be 
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seen by the fact that in July, 1918, nearly 47 per cent. 
of the tonnage in the import service of France and Italy 
was under the British flag. It may be added that a 
large part of the rest was neutral tonnage, the control 
of which had been secured by Great Britain, by virtue 
of her economic position. 

* * * 


Sometuine of what we did for the Allies may be 
gleaned from Vols. I. and II. of the Official History of 
‘‘Seaborne Trade.’? The necessity of large meat 
supplies for the armies led both France and Italy to 
become importers of refrigerated meat. Great Britain, 
the only country with long experience of the trade and 
ample provision of insulated tonnage, undertook the 
whole arrangements, and British ships carried the great 
bulk of the supplies. The war created a great demand 
for fodder and for steel. A joint steel and oat service, 
arranged by the Transport Department, provided 
France and Italy, during 1916, with 200,000 tons of 
steel and over 1,000,000 tons of oats. In 1917-18, bad 
harvests in both countries necessitated imports of wheat 
beyond’ the capacity of their own shipping and of the 
British tonnage in their service. Cargoes in British 
ships were diverted to fill the deficiency at the rate of 
from 250,000 to 300,000 tons a month. Jussia was 
unable to equip and supply her armies. In addition to 
1,000,000 tons of coal, 600,000 tons of munitions and 
general cargo were despatched to Archangel in 1916 from 
the United Kingdom, as against 300,000 tons from 
France and 350,000 from the United States. Of the 
whole White Sea Programme, 64 per cent. was carried 
in British ships. 

* * * 

Events seem to be justifying tragically the prophets 
who declared that the Stresemann administration repre- 
sented the last desperate effort of constitutionalism in 
Germany to survive. Dr. Stresemann himself fell a 
week ago, as the result of the defection of the Socialists, 
who decided by the narrowest possible majority of the 
Independents over the Moderates to support the vote of 
no confidence. Since then, Germany has been without 
a Chancellor. Dr. Albert, notorious in America in 
1916, has failed to form an administration. So has 
Herr Stegerwald, leader of the Catholic Trade Unionists. 
Where President Ebert will turn now is not clear, for the 
Nationalist opposition that has thwarted the efforts of 
Albert and Stegerwald, will inevitably be maintained 
against any would-be Chancellor who refuses to concede 
to the Junkers a dominant position in his Cabinet. To 
such a domination the President himself, as a convinced 
Socialist, must be hostile; and the choice now seems to 
lie between a reconstructed Stresemann Government, 
with the Socialists after all consenting to serve, an extra- 
constitutional administration governing under the 
emergency articles of the Constitution, and a military 
dictatorship under von Seeckt. Of Socialist co-operation 
there seems unfortunately no prospect, though how the 
party conceives itself to be serving the intereste of 
Germany by playing directly into the hands of the Right 
is a mystery defying solution. Under all the circum- 
stances, General von Seeckt is coming increasingly into 
the picture. Politically, the Commander-in-Chief is 
something of an enigma, but he has acted so far with 
scrupulous fidelity to the Constitution, his recent order 
disbanding the Communist organization being balanced 
by another decree, quite as drastic, aimed against the 
extreme Right. It is, therefore, not to be assumed that 
a temporary adoption of executive power by von Seeckt, 


acting in accord with President Ebert, would necessarily 
mean a prolonged eclipse of democratic government. 
* * * 

Bur the question of the cohesion of Germany is at 
least as urgent at the moment as the question of con- 
stitutionalism in Germany. France, moving with 
relentless precision to the goal towards which she has set 
her face, and from which our present Government seems 
powerless to deflect her, has to some extent relaxed her 
efforts to foster the spurious Rhineland Republic agita- 
tion, which is disintegrating into internecine rivalries. 
She sees now a better hope of promoting a more or less 
genuine Separatist movement, given impetus first by the 
misery the French in the course of their calculated 
strategy have imposed on the Rhine provinces, and 
second by the cheap but not ineffective bribes they hold 
out in the shape of industrial agreements that will 
enable the mines and factories in the Ruhr and Rhine- 
land to resume not much less than half-time work. 
Stinnes and Thyssen and the rest have capitulated on 
terms not intolerable to themselves, and the actual 
workers will be driven by the sheer desperation of their 
condition to acquiesce. But France is very far from the 
end of her difficulties. There is every prospect that the 
coming week will see a crisis destined to strain the so- 
called Entente even more severely than the controversy 
of ten days ago over the functions of the Military Com- 
mission of Control in Germany. It is now disclosed that 
on-that occasion Lord Crewe threatened the complete 
withdrawal of this country from the Rhineland and 
Reparations Commissions and the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference. Now we are placed in a still more perplexing 
situation. France has forced on her Allies the necessity 
of seeking a definite decision as to the legality of her 
occupation of the Ruhr, for she proposes, after defray- 
ing the costs of the Ruhr occupation from the proceeds 
of the coal tax she intends levying, to put the profits 
(if any) to the common Reparations account. If Great 
Britain accepts her due share, she ipso facto condones 
the whole occupation. If she refuses, she hands over the 
whole illegally acquired total to France. That is one 
problem. Another arises from the fact that the Allies 
long since agreed that the expenses of the occupation 
chargeable to Germany should be limited to £12,000,000 


a@ year. 
* * * 


WE hope the electorate will not be allowed to lose 
sight of the question of Singapore. The utility of the 
enormous expenditure proposed by the Government is 
extremely doubtful even on purely strategical grounds. 
Politically, the scheme is a disastrous reaction from the 
ideas of the Washington Conference. It is not merely 
a question of expending millions on a base for operations 
in the Pacific. Nothing is more certain than that the 
creation of a battleship base at Singapore and the 
stationing of a battle squadron at that base will lead to 
new demands in the future, not merely for further 
measures for its security, but for an extended pro- 
gramme of large light cruisers to protect its communi- 
cations and for enabling the Singapore force to act 
effectively in the wide spaces of the Pacific. We shall 
be committed to a “forward’’ policy involving an 
incalculable expenditure, the only result of which must 
be to revive competition in armaments and possibilities 
of friction in the one area where they had been 
eliminated. The Liberal leaders have declared them- 
selves strongly against the scheme in Parliament. We 
hope they will force home their objections on the 
platform. They will find the country very ready to 
listen. 
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WHAT WILL HAPPEN ? 


Wuart sort of Government will hold office next year in 
Britain? Not for a long time has this question, on the 
eve of a General Election, been so difficult to answer as 
it is to-day. Last year it was taken for granted on all 
sides that Mr. Bonar Law would be returned to power. 
In 1918 the success of the Coalition was even more 
assured. There was never much doubt that a Liberal 
Government would emerge from the elections of 1910 
and 1906, and very little indeed that the Conservatives 
would triumph in 1900 and in 1895. Moreover, in so 
far as the issue was in doubt, the alternatives before the 
war were limited and definite. It was a choice between 
a Liberal and a Conservative Government; and the 
general character of either, the names of the Prime 
Minister and his principal colleagues, could be con- 
fidently predicted. It is far otherwise to-day. It is 
possible that Mr. Baldwin may secure a sufficient 
majority to justify at least a serious attempt to carry 
out his tariff policy. There may be a small Conservative 
majority, dependent on the support of avowed Free 
Traders from Lancashire and Scotland. Or again, the 
Conservatives, while remaining the largest single party, 
may be outnumbered by Liberals and Labour combined. 
None of these contingencies is at all improbable; it is, 
indeed, not easy to say which of them is the most or the 
least probable. 

But that is only the beginning of the uncertainty. 
What Governments and what policies do these various 
possibilities imply? Only in the first case does the 
answer seem clear: Mr. Baldwin would carry on, and 
would try to put Protection through. But the idea that 
we should thus be assured of “ a stable Government ”’ is 
a delusion. Apart from the declared Free Traders, the 
Conservatives are at sixes and sevens in their tariff 
aspirations, and the fat will be in the fire as soon as a 
definite scheme is propounded. Moreover, the inter- 
national situation will not stand still to avoid embar- 
rassing Mr. Baldwin. Before many months have passed 
the Government will have to choose between a policy of 
abject surrender to France and one of open opposition 
to her; and the choice is almost certain to entail a split 
in the Tory ranks. In the second case, it is very doubtful 
whether Mr. Baldwin would even try to carry on. He 
has implied that he would not do so if deprived of the 
weapon of Protection. We might have a Curzon Govern- 
ment, or a Derby Government, which would give Free 
Trade the “ one more chance ’’ which Lord Rothermere 
graciously concedes, but would be no less likely to go to 
pieces on the rock of foreign policy. In either case, the 
probable development would soon transform the situa- 
tion in its essentials into that of our third case—with or 
without a further General Election. 

What, then, of the third case? Many alternatives 
appear to present themselves ; but there is only one that 
would be really practicable, in the first instance at all 
events—a purely Liberal Government. Neither a 
Liberal-Labour Coalition, nor a Labour Government 
dependent on steady Liberal support, is feasible in the 
present temper of the two parties, particularly of the 
Labour rank and file. How would a Liberal Govern- 
ment fare in a House of Commons where the Liberal 
was not much larger than the Labour, and substantially 
smaller than the Conservative party? In theory it is 
arguable that such a Government might be able to hold 
office and carry out its policy without enlisting the good- 
will of either of the other parties. If members voted on 
each issue on its merits, it should be able to-count on 
Conservative support to defeat Labour motions, and on 
Labour support to repel Conservative attacks. But no 


experienced politician will suppose that things would 
work out so simply in practice. No Government can 
long survive unless it can command, not necessarily the 
whole-hearted allegiance, but the general support and 
sympathy of a majority in the House of Commons. 

A Liberal Government might conceivably secure 
this support for a time, without leaning markedly to 
either side, by the pursuit of a capable foreign policy. 
The Franco-German problem will remain for months, 
and possibly for years, the one issue that matters above 
all others. The details of our policy must be adapted 
to changing circumstances; but the vital question is 
whether we are to proceed on the assumption that France 
is pursuing aims, with which we have every sympathy, 
by methods of which we cannot wholly approve, or whether 
we are to recognize that the French policy is, to put it 
moderately, antagonistic to our own interests and to 
the future peace of the world. The former is the view 
avowed by Lord Derby and Mr. Ronald McNeill, and 
entertained so widely by Conservatives as to make it 
impossible for any Conservative Government to act effec- 
tively. But a Liberal Government would, we may trust, 
act on the latter view ; and if it did so, with both resource 
and prudence, it might well rally to its support the real 
sympathies of a large majority of the new House of 
Commons. This might be enough to sustain it for a 
time against the danger of a hostile combination. But 
its life would none the less be precarious, unless it could 
gradually win the general confidence of a majority of 
members in its domestic policy as well. 

This it can never do if it strives to maintain an 
attitude of being ‘‘ equally opposed ’’ to Conservatism 
and Labour. It must come to look for support on the 
one side or the other; a support which would require 
to be consolidated ultimately into some kind of working 
arrangement. On which side should it look? We have 
no doubts as to the answer. It is towards Labour that 
a Liberal Government should lean. Liberalism will 
never discharge its true functions, or recapture its former 
inspiration, in the réle of a Centre Party; still less as 
a sort of Left wing to Toryism. A large part of the old 
Radical wing, which contributed so much to the 
enthusiasm and vitality of the Liberal party, has now 
passed into the Labour camp. No real Liberal, who 
recalls how this Radical element served more than once 
to keep the Liberal party straight and true to its tradi- 
tions, when the tide of public opinion was flowing the 
other way, can find ‘‘ the enemy ”’ in this quarter. We 
believe that the Labour party is unfitted by its structure, 
and by the philosophy which its structure almost compels 
it to profess, ever to fill adequately the place of the old 
Liberal party as the instrument of progressive causes. 
But we are no less convinced that Liberalism will fail 
to do its work unless it succeeds eventually in re-establish- 
ing co-operation and fundamental agreement with the 
great mass of Labour opinion. 

Bad as are the momentary relations between the 
two parties, there has never been a time when their 
respective policies, or those parts of them which they 
really mean as serious business, were more nearly in 
accord. The Capital Levy and Nationalization are not 
to-day live issues. On the matters of immediate urgency— 
such as foreign policy, the use of public credit to pro- 
mote neglected capital enterprises, an energetic attempt 
to break through the housing impasse, the reform of the 
rating system, the development of education—they are 
virtually at one. 

These considerations are worth emphasizing, what- 
ever the results of the polls next Thursday. For, even if 
Mr. Baldwin is returned to power, we shall only be at 
the beginning of a struggle in which it will become more 
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than ever a vita] national interest that the Liberal and 
Labour parties should draw together and strive to 
reconcile rather than to emphasize their differences. If 
Protection is imposed upon this country, it will only be 
by virtue of three-cornered contests, and in face of an 
overwhelming majority of Free Trade votes. Propor- 
tional Representation or the Alternative Vote would 
safeguard us against such dangers; but these devices 
would not solve, they would accentuate, the fundamental 
problem of how stable government is to be secured in 
Britain under a three-party system. We are convinced 
that the ultimate solution of this problem must be the 
disappearance of the three-party system, in the sense of 
three parties equally detached from one another; and 
the re-establishment, in whatever form, of the old broad 
division between the forces of the Left and the forces of 
the Right as the essential fact of British party politics. 
We can now hope that this result will be achieved more 
quickly than seemed possible two months ago. Mr. 
Baldwin, by his plunge into Protection, has already 
reunited the Liberal Party. It may shortly prove that 
he has also revived the feeling of essential solidarity 
between Liberal and Labour opinion. 





FREE TRADE. 
By J. M. KEYNES. 
IT. 

Waat are Mr. Baldwin’s ‘‘ new facts’ to justify his 
departure from old wisdom? It is difficult to extract 
anything clear from the nebulous orations of himself and 
his lieutenants. They have made no attempt to meet the 
general argument for Free Trade, the familiar outlines 
of which I repeated last week. But even if we abandon 
the processes of reason in favour of superficial appear- 
ances, the Protectionists’ campaign has been infertile. 
The cupboards of their"minds are bare. The so-called 
‘* new facts ’’ boil down to one thing—the severity of 
the present unemployment. 

One cannot attempt the cure of unemployment 
without first endeavouring to understand its causes. 
I should have thought that it was admittedly due to four 
main influences, and that the only matter of doubt was 
the relative importance of each of them. 

We have serious unemployment to-day, first because 
we have had an unusually violent up-and-down of trade 
from the trough of which we are only just beginning to 
emerge. We suffered a violent inflation of credit 
followed by the inevitable reaction and aggravated in its 
later stages by an official policy of deflation. There are 
now many indications that we have seen the worst of this. 
Unemployment, though still very serious, is diminishing. 
The Trade Union unemployment figures are lower now 
than they have been for two and a half years. Organized 
short time in the cotton trade has been abandoned this 
week, and the prospective troubles of that industry are 
due to the shortage of the raw material rather than to 
a lack of demand for their goods. The iron and steel 
industries are definitely reviving, the output of steel 
being already a good deal larger than before the war. 
The production of coal is at a high level. Even ship- 
building—with the settlement of the boilermakers’ 
dispute—is showing signs of life. I venture to predict 
that the unemployment due to the periodic trade 
depression will have largely disappeared before any 
Protectionist measures can take effect. But, apart from 

this, in what way could a tariff obviate the world-wide 


phenomenon of a trade depression? The United States 
suffered as severe a fluctuation of employment in spite of 
its tariff wall. 

The second reason—who disputes it ?—is the present 
state of Europe,—as much by its indirect as by its direct 
reactions. How will a tariff help this? Is a series of 
tariff wars going to help the world to settle down to 
stable economic conditions? It is not true that Europe 
is flooding us with goods. If we take France and Ger- 
many as typical of the two extremes in Europe to-day, 
the results are surprising. Allowing for the change in 
prices, the volume of our trade with these countried 
during the first six months of this year compared with 
the first six months of 1914 has been as follows :— 


Imports from Exports to Imports from Exports to 


France. Francs Germany. Germany. 
a er Se 100 (ws 
1923... Te «ws dee “ee ee 65 


The French tariff does not seem to have helped France 
much ; nor the depreciated exchange, Germany. Free- 
Trade England has been much more successful in selling 
her goods to these countries than they have been in 
selling to us. : 

The third reason is the high cost of our manu- 
factures. Measured, not in money, but in terms of the 
amount of manufactured goods which we are offering in 
return for a unit of food imports, we are charging 
20 per cent. higher than before the war; and—not un- 
naturally perhaps—we are selling 30 per cent. less in 
quantity. These high charges are due to a variety of 
causes. Some of them are being remedied,—this year is 
better than last year, and last year was better than the 
year before. But clearly a tariff must make matters 
worse ; for it must, on the average, raise charges. 

The fourth reason is the increase of population. We 
have more mouths to feed, and more hands to occupy in 
productive tasks. Readers of THz Nation anp THE 
ATHENZUM may know that I regard this with anxiety. 
But it is clear that this factor can be compensated in 
no other way than by expanding our international 
markets so as to sell more goods to pay for the needed 
imports. How can a tariff help this? By placing 
obstacles in the way of trade and increasing costs, it 
must hinder, not help, the expansion of our foreign 
markets. 

Thus a tariff will not remedy any of the main causes 
of unemployment. Why does Mr. Baldwin think that it 
will? I believe, as I wrote last week, that it is because 
he is a victim of the Protectionist fallacy in its crudest 
form. If we keep out an imported article, he argues, 
which it is not impossible to make at home, some 
Englishman, now unemployed, will be employed on 
making it. Voila tout,—Mr. Baldwin sees no further 
than that. Does he suppose that we now get that 
import for nothing? If it has crossed his mind that we 
probably pay for it by an export, is it his idea that for 
the future we should make a present of that export to 
the foreigner? I have found no indication that Mr. 
Baldwin and his friends* have advanced a step beyond 
this elementary folly when they prescribe a tariff to cure 
unemployment. 

If Protectionists merely mean that under their 
system men will have to sweat and labour more, I grant 





* See {e.9°) Mr. ang fy “reply” to Sir W. Beveridge in Wednes- 
Geye * es,” where Mr. Amery’s cngement clearly contemplates 
cutting down our imports 4 £100,000, and leaving our exports as 
they are. Mr. Amery offers to the public in that letter, not new facte 
or plausible exceptional cases or a difficult balance of advantages, 
but just nonsense. 
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their case. By cutting off imports we might increase the 
aggregate of work; but we should be diminishing the 
aggregate of wages. The Protectionist has to prove not 
merely that he has made work, but that he has increased 
the national income. Imports are receipts; and exports 
are payments. How, as a nation, can we expect to 
better ourselves by diminishing our receipts? Is there 
anything that a tariff could do, which an earthquake 
could not do better? 

Let us pass from the general arguments to the 
immediate statistics. Our “ manufactured ’’ importe, as 
classified by the Board of Trade, include many items, 
such as lead, copper, tin, oil, leather, &c., which for 
practical purposes are raw materials. Excluding these, 
we are importing manufactured goods to the value of 
about £130 millions a year,—a much smaller volume 
than before the war. Much of the value of these goods, 
however, comes from the raw materials which they 
contain and which we could not produce ourselves. For 
example, the largest single item is silk goods. Many 
other goods are specialities which we do not make here 
at all. Other important classes, ¢.g., motor-cars, are 
taxed already. The industrial labour which would be 
required if we excluded all goods which we could make 
ourselves at a reasonable price would not be worth above 
£30 to £35 millions a year at the outside. Much of this 
labour would have to be highly skilled and highly 
specialized, and could not be drawn from the ranks of 
the present unemployed. A more detailed analysis, 
showing that the vast bulk of our unemployed are in 
industries where there is no competition from manu- 
factured imports, has been given in the “ Times”’ 
(November 27th) in a most valuable communication 
from Sir William Beveridge. “It is almost inconceiv- 
able,’’ he concludes, “ that any committee of impartial 
and competent inquirers, who, as a preliminary to deal- 
ing with unemployment in this country to-day, looked 
at the facts of unemployment, would give a second 
thought to protection of the home market as a serious 
contribution to their task.’’ 

But this is not the end. Mr. Baldwin has made 
promises to agriculture, to Empire cotton-growing, and 
to consumers of tea and sugar, which will cost 
£25,000,000 to £30,000,000 to fulfil,—promises for 
which he proposes to pay out of duties on those manu- 
factured goods which continue to come in. If the tariff 
is levied on classes of goods which we now import.to the 
value of about £130 millions, the tariff would have to 
average 20 per cent. all round to yield the required 
revenue, even if no goods whatever were kept out. 
Mr. Baldwin has not given any indication how high 
a tariff he contemplates. Let us assume a tariff 
averaging 40 to 50 per cent. ad valorem all round; he 
could then get the revenue he requires, if about half the 
goods were kept out. But, obviously, taxation on this 
scale would change the direction of consumption ; people 
would do without the taxed goods and buy more of the 
untaxed imports. Nor could. our export industries be 
unaffected by the colossal rise which would ensue in the 
price of many goods. No one would believe in the 
permanence of a tariff on this scale, whilst a severe 
dislocation of industry must be the first result. The pro- 
posal to cure the present unemployment by a tariff on 
manufactured goods, which will also bring in a revenue 
of £25 millions, is a gigantic fraud,—comparable in its 
intrinsic absurdity to the fraud of the 1918 Election 
about Germany Paying For All. 


MR. BALDWIN AND M. POINCARE. 


Ween the electors go to the poll on Thursday next they 
will do well to bear in mind that the new Government 
they will elect will have to deal with the real problem 
of unemployment, which is not tariffs, but the resettle- 
ment of Europe and the restoration of world trade. In 
so far as they do this intelligently, they will dispose of 
the Protectionist ramp and put in power a Government 
which, whether primarily Liberal or Labour, will have 
as its chief motive the proclamation and pursuit of a 
British policy in Continental affairs. The success of 
that policy will be determined mainly by the measure of 
candour and good sense with which the Government 
addresses itself to the task of defeating M. Poincaré. 
There is no possibility of the establishment of peace in 
Europe until that end is accomplished. M. Poincaré 
straddles across the path of European accommodation 
like Apollyon in the allegory, and until his “No 
Thoroughfare ’’ is torn down there will be no escape from 
the slough of despond in which civilization is being 
smothered. It will be obvious to the intelligent elector 
that the task has been made infinitely more formidable 
by the events of the year that has elapsed since the last 
election. The previous four years had been sufficiently 
disastrous, through the failure on our part to face the 
implications of French policy, to meet them with a 
clearly defined and resolute purpose, and to mobilize the 
better mind of the world in the interests of peace. 

But the real catastrophe has coincided with the life 
of the Tory Government, and has been clearly due to its 
impotence and ineptitude. The invasion of the Ruhr 
was M. Poincaré’s immediate comment on its accession 
to office, and every incident since has marked a further 
decline in our prestige and an increased audacity and 
ruthlessness in M. Poincaré’s methods and aims. The 
folly of our Note of January succeeded in alienating 
Italy and Belgium at the critical moment of the Ruhr 
adventure; and the indictment of France which Lord 
Curzon issued six months later was turned to mere 
“sound and fury, signifying nothing,’’ by the publica- 
tion a few weeks afterwards of the servile communiqué 
which followed Mr. Baldwin’s visit to M. Poincaré’s 
parlour. With the humiliating failure of the inquiry 
proposed by Mr. Baldwin’s Government in terms that 
invited defeat, the influence of this country upon events 
has practically ceased to count, and the return of Mr. 
Baldwin to power would be an intimation to M. Poin- 
caré that he had the game in his own hands and could 
go to the country with the confident assurance that he 
had swept all opposition out of his path. 

And yet there are abundant indications that even 
at this late hour a firm attitude in London might 
speedily redeem the situation. In spite of the super- 
ficial success of M. Poincaré’s pursuit of a political 
and economic hegemony of Europe, evidences accumu- 
late of the growth of a contrary motive that is working 
here and there through the veins of Europe. The 
remarkable triumph of the League of Nations’ scheme for 
stabilizing the economic life of Austria has shown by 
what simple means a derelict State may be restored to 
life and activity. A similar scheme in relation to 
Hungary is in contemplation, with every promise of 
success. Under the auspices of the League, also, the 
calamity that has befallen Greece is in a fair way of 
being overcome. There are signs that Poland is reacting 
from its subjection to M. Poincaré’s sinister domination, 
and though its public finance is hopeless it is showing 
distinct symptoms of economic recovery. Russia, which 
was the first of the nations to fall into the abyss after 
the war, and which touched a lower depth than that 
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which has yet been reached by any country since, has 
left the worst behind, and is steadily feeling its way 
back to life, developing out of the first crude experi- 
ments of Bolshevism a new system of government which 
is restoring it to contact with the common life 
of Europe, and recovering, with the swiftness only 
possible to a people that lives near the soil, from the 
calamities that threatened at one time to make it 
“ A wilderness indeed, 
Peopled with wolves, its old- inhabitants.’’ 

But for the obstinate refusal of the British Government 
to resume relations with Russia, the re-entry of that 
country into the European system would have been 
enormously hastened, with invaluable results, not only 
to the political well-being of Europe, but to the indus- 
trial life of this country, for there is awaiting exploita- 
tion in Russia a trade in all the manufactures of our 
machine-shops and forges that would do more to solve 
our problem of unemployment than all the scientific 
tariffs that were ever invented to check the processes by 
which commerce thrives. Italy, in spite of its strange 
adventure into a thinly disguised dictatorship, has also 
made substantial progress, and is clearly anxious to 
co-operate in any movement that will re-establish 
Europe as a going concern. The symptoms everywhere 
are slight, but they are indisputable. They are the 
timid intimations of spring that are ready to burst into 
victorious life when the winter that has sterilized 
Europe so long breaks up. 

Only in one quarter does the frost hold in all its 
desolating intensity, and until the atmosphere warms 
there the recovery of the Continental system is 
impossible. The hard, unyielding determination of 
M. Poincaré to destroy the political and economic life 
of Germany, even at the cost of reducing the whole nation 
to famine, is the cancer that is eating at the vitals of 
Europe. That this infamy has been possible is due 
mainly to the desertion of America, and secondly to the 
feeble, wavering, indecisive policy, or lack of policy, on 
the part of this country. If at any stage during the 
past four years we had frankly recognized that the policy 
of France was a decree of death to Europe, and had 
proclaimed ‘‘ No Thoroughfare ’’ to it, with a resolu- 
tion as firm as M. Poincaré’s, the present hideous 
situation would not have been reached. Europe only 
needed a brave lead from one of the two Powers capable 
of giving it to turn its face to the light. That lead 
must be given if peace is ever to be restored, and the 
prosperity of this country as well as of Europe is to be 
revived. 

It could be given with immediate and irresistible 
effect if Great Britain and the United States would act 
together. But it is, I fear, hopeless to expect help from 
America. On every moral consideration the United 
States has a duty which no self-respecting nation could 
ignore. The triple guarantee to France which, however 
doubtful as a policy, would have tided Europe over these 
critical years, broke down because America refused to 
ratify its own action ; the League of Nations, which could 
have steered the world through the crisis, is a pale shadow 
of reality because America repudiated the Covenant of 
which its own President had~-been the inspiration; the 
Reparations problem would not have poisoned Europe if 
America had not fled from its own responsibilities in 
regard to them. In the judgment of time America will 
be branded with the greatest refusal in history. But it 
will do nothing—yet. For the next year it will be 
absorbed in its own electoral preparations, and the petty 
huckstering of its parties and candidates for the spoils 
of office, It is best to accept the pitiful truth frankly, 


and dismiss America from our calculations, only praying 
that if another European war breaks out it will not, in 
one of its spasms of moral fervour, be tempted to take 
part in it. 

The task of bringing peace to Europe devolves upon 
us. It is much more difficult than it was when the late 
Mr. Bonar Law came into office a year ago. It has grown 
more difficult with the failure of the Ruhr adventure. 
When M. Poincaré went into the Ruhr he represented 
a minority of the French people in his private determina- 
tion to use it as a means of destroying Germany. 
I believe it is true to say that the bulk of the French 
people then wanted Reparations more than revenge. 
Now that the Humbert safe has been opened and found 
to contain nothing, the public mind of France has 
accepted the Poincaré idea of the obliteration of 
Germany as its compensation. But though, in this 
respect, the outlook is worse, there are deep under- 
currents of movement which may make our task possible. 
I have referred to the signs of spring that are in the 
general air. The mind of Europe is changing. Every- 
where the nations want peace and a settled Europe 
again. They have seen whither Poincaréism leads them, 
and are tired of this harsh and savage attempt to convert 
Europe into a chaos of armed tribes and slave tribes. 
France is isolated in spirit, and she begins dimly to realize 
that she is thus isolated. The better minds in the country 
are telling her so, and are warning her that the path 
pursued by M. Poincaré is leading her as well as Europe 
to doom. 

The defeat of Mr. Baldwin would be the defeat of 
M. Poincar& and an inspiration to all that wiser 
element in French life which knows what the end of 
Napoleonism always has been and always will be. A 
new Government which presented France with condi- 
tions of European settlement, just alike to her, to 
Germany, to ourselves, and to Europe—they are not 
difficult to formulate—and indicated that the refusal of 
those conditions would leave us with no alternative but 
to seek other methods and other instruments for restor- 
ing peace, would release all the emotions of sanity and 
goodwill in Europe that have been repressed by the fear 
of M. Poincaré, and would change the whole face of 
things. Europe has never suffered a dictator in the 
past, and it will not sit down under a dictator in the 
future. The time has come to say this plainly. 

A. G. G. 





TARIFFS AS BARGAINING WEAPONS. 


‘“‘ With regard to the question of negotiations, it is 
quite true that no negotiations yet between countries 
have succeeded in bringing free trade about in the 
world . . . but that you can have freer trade by negotia- 
tion is a fact, and I think that there is no better proof 
of this than the attitude that was taken up by a great 
many of the early Free Traders at the time of the 
negotiations of the French Treaty something over sixty 
years ago—a treaty which was of considerable bencfit to 
trade.”’—Mr. Batpwin in the House of Commons, on 
November 15th, 1923. 


WE must abolish free trade—so we are told by our 
opponents—because the time for “insular dogmas ’’ is 
past. How astonishing to find, then, that the remedy 
proposed for our present evils should be a reversion, not 
merely to the ideas of 1903, nor even to the ideas of the 
trade depression of the ’eighties, not even to matters 
discussed by McCulloch and the classical economists, but” 
to a policy already stale in the days of Adam Smith! 
In a famous passage Smith discusses the case for retalia- 
tion; ‘‘ The cage in which it may sometimes be a matter 
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of deliberation how far it is proper to continue the free 
importation of certain foreign goods, is, when some 
foreign nation restrains by high duties or prohibitions 
the importation of some of our manufactures into their 
country.’’ Smith approves of “ retaliations of this kind 
when there is a probability that they will procure the 
repeal of the high duties or prohibitions complained of 
. . when there is no probability that any such repeal 
can be procured, it seems a bad method of compensating 
the injury done to certain classes of our people, to do 
another injury ourselves, not only to those classes, but 
to almost all the other classes of them.’’ So far, then, 
the father of economic science. Is this line of argument 
sufficient to justify Mr. Baldwin’s leap into the dark? 

Note, first, the great difference between the use 
of import duties only for the purpose of forcing down 
the duties of other countries, and the use of import duties 
for this purpose among others. ‘‘ Reduce your duties or 
I will tax your goods ’” is a legitimate argument in the 
mouth of a Free Trader, though one may well question 
the expediency of the policy involved; for if the policy 
is unsuccessful, 7.¢., if the other side does not reduce its 
duties, trade will be so much the less free, for to the 
original tariff there has now been added a second line of 
duties, and free trade is the farther off. But if a states- 
man says, ‘‘ Duties in any case, for preference, for protec- 
tion of the home market, and for revenue, but a reduction 
if you reduce your duties,’’ the strength of his appeal is 
obviously weakened. For the first case assumes that there 
is no limit to the reductions to be made, whilst in the 
second the limit to the concession must come very much 
earlier. It is so deliciously easy to round @ff a case by 
referring to the free trade effects of bargaining on tariff 
matters, that people are disinclined to ask how far bar- 
gaining is consistent with the other aims of a Protectionist 
statesman. If you let the other side know that in any 
case your concessions must be limited in scope by the 
other considerations which you must bear in mind, you 
lose half the battle before the first shot is fired. 

European tariff practice recognizes two distinct types 
of tariff. In the ‘‘ maximum-minimum tariff’’ the 
legislature fixes both highest and lowest rates: 1.¢., 
determines beforehand the extent of the concession. In 
the second case the legislature fixes beforehand only a 
single scale of rates, ‘‘ the general rate,’’ and arrives at 
a lower line of rates by a series of bargainings, which, by 
the operation of the most-favoured-nation clause, are then 
‘* generalized,’’ i.¢., extended to all the co-contractants 
enjoying treaty rights. The first is the method adopted 
by France, the second that adopted by Germany. When 
two countries fail to agree, the first result is that Loth 
treat each other on the basis of their general or maximum 
rates. If, subsequently, others are treated better, there 
arises the danger of a charge of ‘‘ discrimination,’’ and 
then a formal tariff war may break out, in which 
specially heavy duties are imposed on each other, though 
a rupture of negotiations may in any case lead to further 
and ‘‘ retaliatory ’’ steps. 

The technique of preparing for bargaining, and the 
technique of dealing with a specially recalcitrant neigh- 
bour, must, then, obviously differ. The steps necessary 
before you can bargain at all are simple. You raise the 
tariff and then reduce it in retucn for counter-conces- 
sions. If all countries do this, and a// countries bargain, 
the effect of the bargaining is exactly the same as if the 
whole process-had not been gone through at all. The only 
effect of the U.K. bargaining will be that other countries 
will raise their tariffs in order to have something to 
bargain with. The history of European tariffs since the 
revival of neo-mercantilism in the ’seventies shows this 


olearly enough. So far from ‘‘ bargaining ’”’ having 
reduced tariffs, tariffs have been raised to enable bargain- 


- ing to take place. In an age dominated by Protectionist 


ideas, every tariff revision begins by taking a higher level 
from which to start: it is only in an age dominated, as 
the middle years of the nineteenth century were, by 
Liberalizing ideas, that tariffs move downwards, and are 
assisted in doing so by mutual bargains to reduce them 
still more. It is not the successful bargaining that makes 
for free trade; on the contrary, it is a belief in free trade 
that makes bargaining successful in really lowering the 
level of rates from decade to decade. The Premier’s 
belief in protection as such robs his bargaining of any 
such tendency from the beginning. 

What has been the position of the United Kingdom 
in this system in the last sixty years? In so far as tariffs 
have been raised, it has suffered with the rest of the 
world. But in so far as it has not itself bargained, it has 
not been one of the factors pushing tariffs up: and, 
secondly, in so far as it has benefited from the most- 
favoured-nation clause, it has been spared from dis- 
crimination. It is true that it has not as a rule been 
able to press directly for -concessions on particular 
articles, but it may very well be doubted whether any 
advantages to be gained from such special concessions 
(afterwards, be it noted, to be extended to others hy 
means of the most-favoured-nation clause) would have 
outweighed the general evil of competition in tariffs which 
would have been necessary to gain these advantages. 
Competition in tariffs no more brings free trade in its 
train than competition in armaments brings peace. In 
fact, both these evils spring from the same source—a 
non-recognition of the advantages of peace and 
goodwill. 

If the system of bargaining in general brings with it 
the evil that tariffs are raised merely in order to bargain, 
what is to be said of the true “‘ retaliatory ’’ policy, i ¢ , 
the attempt to beat down specially hostile tariffs? Where 
does the balance of probability lie? Retaliation is likely 
to be most successful where (a) the retaliating country can 
easily obtain substitutes for the products of the country 
retaliated against, and where (4) the country retaliated 
against finds difficulty in disposing of its products in any 
country except the retaliating country—i.e., where the 
demand for particular imports is elastic, and where the 
supply of those imports is inelastic. The fact that the 
majority of tariff wars in the past have been costly and 
unsuccessful does not dispose of the theoretical possibility 
of almost immediate success. But the theoretical condi- 
tions are most unlikely to be realized in practice. If 
Mr. Baldwin puts a tax upon Spanish oranges, the may 
find the only result is a differential export-duty on 
Spanish ores; if those Ministers who think that exclud- 
ing American products is the best way of improving the 
exchange find themselves engaged in a tariff war with 
the U.S.A., they may come to realize that a differential 
export duty on cotton is likely to be a most effective 
counter to taxes on motor-lorries. The only ‘‘ inelastic ’’ 
British export is coal, and one does not envy the Minister 
who tries to counter higher duties on, say, British dyes, 
by stopping coal exports, even if it can be done admini- 
stratively. As for rapidity of results, the Franco-Italian 
tariff war lasted in its most acute form for three years, 
and in a less acute form for seven years more ; the Franco- 
Swiss war lasted for two years; so did the Spanish- 
German dispute; the struggle between Germany and 
Canada over preferences to the United Kingdom lasted 
for seven years ; and the Roumanian-Austrian dispute for 
at least four. The Russian-German dispute lasted less 
than a year, but the record is not a cheerful one for those 
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who think that a tariff war against Spanish oranges the 
height of political wisdom. One may well ask with 


Berkeley ‘‘ whether to comprehend the real Interest of 
a People, and the means to procure it, doth not imply 
some Fund of Knowledge historical, moral, and political, 
with a Faculty of Reason improved by Learning? ”’ 





FREE TRADE FACTS AND FIGURES. 


Ir is often forgotten that there is an important distinc- 
tion between the proportion of preferentially treated 
articles which come from the Empire and the proportion 
of Empire products which are preferentially treated. 
The first may be a large proportion, but unless the goods 
so treated are also a large proportion of the second, the 
effect of preference in stimulating ‘‘ concessions ’’ from 
the Colonies will be small. There are six cases in which 
preferentially treated imports form a /arge proportion of 
the whole; four cases in which they form an important 
proportion of the whole; in all other cases they form a 
negligible proportion of the whole, as thus :— 


TABLE I. 
Proportion of Empire products in 
1920-21 1921-2. 
Rum ... Ps as <. 16% _ Wa 83% 
Qther Spirits ve ..- 83% ee ee 50% 
Tea ... .-- 90% ea! ms 90% 
Raw and Retined Sugar ... 2% oe sa % 
Coffee and Chicory -- 4% me edi 359% 
Cocoa oak ns ... O% sot a 91% 
TABLE II 
—— of Empire products in 
1920-21 1921-2. 
Molasses Mes ose; . ae “ wes 13% 
Raisins nei bes <6, ae kes Of: 14% 
Cigars oe eet ... 16% te s 10% 
Motor-Cars ... ie we ee Jt sk 17% 
TABLE III. 
Proportion of Empire products in 
1920-21. 1921-2. 
Brandy 0.4% 0.25% 
Wine = 6.0% ons isa 5.5% 
Composite Sugar Goods Be > co ee OE 
Glucose ... 1.8% we be 0.2% 
Currants . 0.4% oP ae 3.3% 
Plums ond Prones 0.2% ks ee 0.8%. 
Tobacco ... 3.25% ¥x va 4.7% 
Cigarettes 2.0% — es oa 
Other Tobacco ... 5.7% a ee 4.1% 
Films me : 0.5% : 3 0.3% 
Clocks and Watches ... 0.25% Sa Se 0.4% 
Musical Instruments . 6.0% or ~ 1.2% 


It is interesting to notice that, iu spite of the 
preference, the proportion of Imperial grown or produced 
articles has, in some cases, fallen off ; though, of course, 
in other cases there has been a rise. But where the 

_ proportion is already large, an increase in preference 
will not add much to the supply, reducing revenue with- 
out, as in the case of tea, the reduction benefiting the 
consumer. Where the proportion is small, it will take 
a long time for the Empire to supply an appreciable 
proportion, and, meanwhile, the consumer will pay the 
higher rates levied on the larger part of the supply. 
Where dependence on Imperial supplies is greatest—as 
in the case of tea—the hope of ‘‘ reciprocity ’”’ is least,— 
for the intention of India not to grant preference is well 
known. 





The proportion of Imperial-grown food-products at 
present not preferentially treated is considerable, as can 
be seen from the following :— 


(Million £ sterling.) 
1913. 1919. 1920. 1921. 





Retained Impe erial FoodImports 75.9 220.5 211.5 193.3 
Retained Tobacco and _—— 
Foodstuffs... 14.0 60.8 63.4 43.7 
59.9 159.7 148.1 149.6 
Proportion not preferentially 
treated 81% 72% 70% 77% 
Of the amount. ' preferentially 
treated, tea amounted to ... £11.3 28.2 22.7 20.9 
Equal to % of sawanied 
treated articles Ss 78% 46% 37% 47% 


Mr. Bruce’s outspokenness at the Imperial Con- 
ference is, therefore, clear enough, since the existing 
system at once excludes a good deal and affects different 
colonies very differently: the tea, sugar, and tobacco 
growing areas obviously gaining most. 

The Premier’s only chance is, therefore, to attack 
the class of ‘‘ Other Food—non-Dutiable,’’ of which the 
retained imports from the Empire in recent years have 
been :— 

(Million £ sterling.) 
1913. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
15.6 50.9 48.6 56.4 


Proportion of total veined 
food imports ... ees 20% 23% 23% 29% 


But, as we showed last week, this class constitutes 
a considerable proportion of total imports of food into 
this country. Mr. Baldwin cannot thus carry out his 
dream of inter-Imperial reciprocity without heavy 
food taxation, even if meat and wheat are excluded ; 
whilst the fact that he has pledged himself on other 
foodstuffs, though it enables him to keep his word with 
the public, reduces his chances with the Dominions. 
There 7s such a thing as not being able to have it all ways. 


Sir W. Joynson-Hicks is reported in the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
of Monday as having said that ‘‘ he wondered whether 
Mr. Churchill knew that ten years ago less than a million 
and a quarter hats were imported, while last year 
6,870,000 foreign hats came into the country from 
abroad. The result was that people in England were 
unemployed in the hat trade.’’ Where Sir William 
got his figures from is not very clear, the official figures 
being as follows:— 


Imports OF Hats, BONNETS, CAPS, AND OTHER HEADGEAR, 
TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED. 











(000 1923 
dozens). (10 months 
Gross cg 1913. 1919. 1920. 1921. only). 
w Hats . 145.0 65.5 186.6 7.4 1608 
Felt 1 Hets ... ... 326.6 36.1 _ ~ de 
Wool Felt Hats .- — 26.4 128.1 350.4 479.9 
Fur Felt Hats. -- — 6.7 19.7 48.0 
Cloth Hats... .. — -— 5.9 41 15.3 264.4 
Other Hats... .. 770.5 4770 5429 241.5 466.9 . 
1,242.1 578.4 768.5 470.8 1,041.4 842.7 
RE-EXPORTS : 
ew Hats ew BS 5.0 22.7 24.5 51.2 40.0 
Felt Hats _.. sae. = — —_ _ —- } 
Wool Felt Hats .. — _ Al 2.2 8.4 11.7 
Fur Felt Hats .. — — al a 2.0 
Cloth Hats... .. — a _ 6.4 
Other Hats ..... 124.8 20.5 49.7 27.6 44.8 26.6 
200.8 25.5 72.6 543 1128 18.3 





RETAINED IMPORTS 1,041.3 5529 6959 4165 9286 764.4 


-- 1,518.5 573.1 1,238.2 615.9 871.1 880.5 





EXPORTS 


On the basis of ten months’ figures, the year’s net 
retained imports of hats will be 917,000 dozen 
against an export of 1,056,600 dozen. Our exports 
are 50 per cent. down against a reduction of about 
25 per cent. in imports. Exports are now rising, 
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imports are now falling. The “ Labour Gazette ’’ Return 
for October shows that about four thousand persons are 
unemployed in the industry out of 35,000 persons insured 
in the industry in July. The percentage on October 22nd 
is given as 11.3 unemployed, representing a 4 per cent. 
increase since June, when unemployment in the industry 
was 4 per cent. below the average of all trades. The 
probability is that the recent increase is seasonal, for 
the foreign trade position is distinctly better. What 
Sir William has done is to treat the figures for 1913 as 
representing the actual number of hats imported, instead 
of the number of dozens. The figures for 1922 he has 
correctly interpreted as representing dozens, but he has 
overlooked the important item ‘‘ Other Hats.’’ 


T. E. Grecory. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


THe mancuvres of the Rothermere and Beaver- 
brook papers, and their mutual recriminations with the 
loyal Conservative Press, afford one of the most enter- 
taining features of the Genera] Election. Lord Beaver- 
brook applies his megaphone incongruously to the 
delicate art of damning with faint praise, and while 


advising a general support of Conservative candidates, - 


says that there are some Liberals, like Mr. Churchill, 
who are really better fellows, Lord Rothermere’s abuse 
of the Government is unconcealed, though he is in diffi- 
culties as to what to recommend. One day the “ Daily 
Mail’’ advises patriotic “‘ hats off’ electors to abstain 
from voting altogether. The next day, after reminding 
its readers that it holds “no brief for the Liberal 
Party,’’ it hints that “it will at least be a great satis- 
faction, even to Conservatives, if Viscount Grey, who is 
a prudent and cautious friend of the Entente, returns 
to the Foreign Office.’’ Obviously, these gentlemen wish 
to finish Mr. Baldwin if they possibly can. 


On this basis, a considerable section of the Press has 
sought to erect an ingenious conspiracy, comprising, in 
addition to the two Press Dictators, Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Churchill, Lord Birkenhead, and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, to re-establish the old Coalition. But the 
motives of Lord Rothermere at least require no such 
subtle explanation. He is anxious to show that Govern- 
ments which persistently disregard his most express 
injunctions will suffer for it at the polls. It is entirely 
to Mr. Baldwin’s credit that he should be in Lord 
Rothermere’s black books; but that is a testimonial 
which every British Minister will, we may trust, equally 
deserve. In the heyday of Mr. Lloyd George’s Coalition, 
one of the strictest of Wee Frees was heard to remark, 
‘ There must be some good about a man who is abused 
so much by the Northcliffe Press.’’ Britain will sink 
very low indeed, if it ever gets a Prime Minister who 
has not this much good in him. 


THE most interesting feature of the situation is that, 
despite the general admission of the power of the Trust 
Press to sway opinion in many circumstances, no one 
supposes that the Rothermere defection will seriously 
injure Mr. Baldwin next Thursday. Almost every 
“‘ hats off ’’ elector will vote Tory without hesitation. 
The Beaverbrook cold water may be somewhat more 
damaging, but it, too, is not likely to count for much. 
None the less the Conservative Press is exceedingly angry. 
“The sequel,’’ declares the ‘‘ Observer,’’ ‘‘ will be a 
motion for a Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry into 





the Press Trusts. . . . It is certain that Parliament, by 
one of the simplest devices in the world—as simple as 
Columbus and the egg—can make the Press Trusts 
severely subject to the spirit of the Constitution.’’ Such 
a sequel would be highly desirable for reasons somewhat 
more important than the electoral fortunes of the Tory 
party. 


Lorp Rosert Ceci contributed an interesting letter 
to last Thursday’s ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.’”’ His main 
point is that ‘‘ every vote given to the Liberals is a vote 
given to a Lloyd George Administration.’’ He entirely 
agrees with Lord Grey that there is only one policy which 
would give peace and confidence to Europe, and that is 
“a League of Nations policy.’’ He “ cannot think that 
Lord Grey will, on reflection, believe that to give the 
foreign policy of the country into the hands of the author 
of our difficulties would be a Wise or prudent step.’ 
Therefore, Lord Robert reaches this triumphant conclu- 
sion :— 


“T agree with Lord Grey that we want a strong, 
definite foreign policy based on the League of Nations, 
but I do not see any hope of such a policy being carried 
out save through the support of Mr. Baldwin as Prime 
Minister.”’ 


The sympathy between Lord Robert Cecil and Lord 
Grey is well known, but it is not very flattering of the 
former to suggest that the latter’s influence on the 
foreign policy of a Liberal Administration would be 
negligible. Moreover, it is hard to believe that Lord 
Robert would retain his confidence in a Government 
containing Mr. Amery, Mr. Ronald McNeill, and 
perhaps Lord Birkenhead after the Election, if he were 
not biased by his own commitments to that combination. 


Ir is a hopeful sign that all three parties have 
declared their allegiance to the League of Nations. 
Support of the League as the one ultimate hope for 
civilization has become a principle of national, not of 
party, policy. There is, nevertheless, a significant if 
subtle difference between the replies made by Mr. 
Baldwin and Mr. Asquith to the League of Nations 
Union. Mr. Baldwin contents himself with referring, 
as a definition of the Governmert’s attitude, to the 
resolution of the Imperial Conference expressing 
“emphatic approval of the action that had been taken 
by, and the support that had been given to, the repre- 
sentatives of the British Empire’’ at Geneva. Mr. 
Asquith goes further. He deplores the absence from the 
preseht League of Germany, Russia, and the United 
States; he denies that, even in its present form, the 
action of the League should be confined to questions of 
secondary importance; and he “deeply regrets that the 
Powers belonging to the Council have not shown more 
courage and consistency in their use of the League as an 
instrument of policy.’’ No one questions the sincerity 
of Mr. Baldwin’s approval of the League, but it is 
obvious that the initiative in rendering it more inclusive 
and more effective must be taken by a Government that 
does not depend on Die-Hard support. 


THE Board of Trade has just issued a return based on 
the quinquennial census of seamen, which, after being 
suspended during the war, was taken on June 19th, 1921. 
Unfortunately, the figures, which show only the seamen 
actually employed on the specified date, are rendered 
almost useless for purposes of comparison with earlier 
returns by the fact that the census was taken in a period 
of acute depression, aggravated by the coal dispute. 
There is one thing, however, which these figures, like all 
other figures relating to shipping, make abundantly clear, 
and that is the rapidity with which the sailing vessel is 
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passing out of existence. It is, perhaps, a sentimental 
weakness which makes so many of us rebel against the 
march of progress. It may be a good thing that steam 
has made the world smaller; it has certainly brought « 
greater volume of trade, greater comfort for passengers, 
and, in some cases, for the crews. Yet to those who 
knew the clipper ships, still more to those who ever 
sailed in one, the sailing vessel in her prime will always 
seem to have possessed a life and personality beyond all 





other works of man. Wonderful as are the triumphs of 
modern science, it may be doubted whether the name of 
the “‘ Aquitania ’’ will move men in thirty years’ time 
as we are moved to-day by the names of ‘‘ Cutty Sark ”’ 
and ‘‘ Sir Lancelot.”’ 


Ir is said that the latest instructions of a proprietor 
of many newspapers to his editors are to ‘‘ be perfectly 
fair to everybody, until further notice.’’ 

Omicron. 


THE LEAFLET TOUCH 
By A. A. MILNE, 


[Lhe National Unionist Association has issued a leaflet, entitled ‘* Over the Garden Wall,” in which a dialogue takes 
place between Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Brown, and the former is easily convinced by Protectionist arguments. 


THeEy are neighbours; and as the garden wall between 
them is one of those convenient low ones, they can talk 
politics to each other over the top of it. You may 
wonder what they are doing in the garden at all in this 
weather, but I have the answer. It is Monday, evidently, 
and Mrs. Jones is hanging up her washing. Mrs. Brown, 
I fancy, sends her washing out. Obviously she is of 
superior class. I suspect her of keeping a servant, which 
is why she has time to attend the Unionist meetings for 
women, and time, later, to hand the good news on to 
Mrs. Jones, who has had to stay at home. Of course it 
is cold in the garden, explaining things to a neighbour 
who is busy with the washing, and she wears her seal- 
skin ; but I imagine her blowing on her fingers from time 
to time, and wishing privately that the writer of the 
National Unionist Association leatiets had allowed her 
to be of the same social rank as Mrs. Jones, so that the 
explanations could have been made comfortably in one 
or other of their kitchens. But it was not to be. God 
biess the Unionist Association, and keep our neighbour 
in her proper station. 

Mrs. Jones has an absurd idea (I don’t know where 
she got it trom, as she never goes out) that this here 
Protection will make everything dearer, and | teel that, 
uf Mrs. brown had the courage to reply simply that, ou 
the contrary, it would make everything much, much 
cheaper, Mrs. Jones would take a peg out of her mouth, 
fix up Willy’s pants, say ‘‘ Ub, that’s all right, then,’’ 
and vote Unionist ; thus saving the country. But in the 
garden, at this time of year, one’s courage goes. Mrs. 
Brown blows on her fingers, and decides to take no risks. 
She will explain the whole thing properly. ‘things won’t 
be exactly cheaper, but—well, you'll see in a minute. 
1 think she is over-confident. 

So she explains that foreign labour is cheaper than 
ours because the Trade Unions (‘‘ quite rightly,’’ she 
adds hurriedly) insist on fair wages, short hours, and 
good conditions in the factories. But in the factories of 
the Protected countries, the wages and the hours and 
the conditions 

She stops suddenly, and wonders if she has got this 
quite right. Mrs. Jones turns round; and for one 
moment it seems that she is going to ask a silly 
question; but no. She is only taking Henry’s shirt out 
of the basket. Mrs. Brown decides to leave this matter 
of the wages, hours, and conditions in the Protected 
countries, and says that, anyway, they can produce 
cheaper goods. So what happens? ‘‘ You and I and 
every working woman buy the cheapest goods without 
thinking—that is to say, the foreign goods.’’ 

** Not without thinking,’’ says Mrs. Jones firmly. 

Mrs. Brown refers surreptitiously to her leaflet. 
According to this, Mrs. Jones wasn’t supposed to say 
anything then. All this part of the argument is very 
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difficult. If only they could have the elections in the 
summer! In this weather it is impossible to keep the 
mind on what one is saying. Yet there was no doubt 
about that last argument ; here it is in print: ‘‘ You and 
I and every working woman buy the cheapest goods 
without thinking.’’ Without thinking, indeed! Why, 
what else did a working woman think about? 

However, to business again. Did Mrs. Jones know, 
or did she not know, what was the result of buying these 
cheap foreign goods? Don’t let her be afraid of saying 
if she didn’t know. Mrs. Brown belonged to the Women 
Unionists, and would be proud to tell ‘her. 

Mrs. Jones did know. They got things much, much 
cheaper. 

Mrs. Brown anxiously refers to her leaflet again, 
but it seems that Mrs. Jones has made the right answer 
this time. Now to crush her. 

“No, Mrs. Jones, that is just the mistake a lot of 
people make. It means that we have very little money to 


buy anything, because our husbands are out of work and 
ure not getteng any money.” 


Mrs. Jones is crushed. 

No, she isn’t. Sue says brightly that her husband 
isn’t out ot work. 

Botner the woman! What zw her husband! ‘There’s 
nothing in the leauet about him. Mrs. Brown aecides 
to pretend that Mrs. Jones said (as she would have if 
she nad Known her place), * Huw do you make that out? ’’ 
Sne takes a long breath, and gives it to her. 

“Lf we alt bought foreign goods no one would buy 
things made by the British workman ; that would mean 
that British lubour could not find work to make so many 
things becuuse they could not be sold, not so many 
workmen would find work, and large numbers of our own 
men would be thrown out of work; we should be giving 
the German and French and American workpeople plenty 
of work and wages, while our own working men were out 
of work and starving! ”’ 

There! Surely that is unanswerable? 

Not quite. Mrs. Jones turns round and says: 
“What did you say, dearie?’’ 

Mrs. Brown is now seriously annoyed. She says 
““Tcha!’’ This is not actually in the leaflet, but 
Mrs. Jones had been put down for a perfectly good 
“‘ Humph! ”’ a little while before, and she feels (and 
I think she is right) that in the circumstances she is 
entitled to a ‘‘ Tcha! ”’ 

‘* What was it, dearie? The wind was blowing the 
things over me head so. Something about work, you 
were saying. Cold, too, isn’t it? I wonder you come 
out in this weather, when you don’t need to.”’ 

Mrs. Brown stamps her foot. 

‘*T do need to comevout. I’ve got to explain the 
Unionist policy of Protection to you. I say here, ‘ Zf you 
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will listen for a minute I will explain very simply what tt 
means.’- And you don’t listen! You’re supposed to say, 
‘Well, Mrs. Brown! That’s clear enough. You explain 
things so that I can easily understand what it all means.’ 
And you don’t say it! You keep calling me ‘ Dearie ; 
instead. And then I say, ‘ Zhat’s the best of belonging 
to the Women Unionists and attending the meetings, you 
see! You get it all explained there!’ And I did get it 
explained there! I understood perfectly how the things 
are all kept out so as to protect British labour, and then 
all come in so as to pay our taxes for us, and how we let 
the things in free from Australia so as not to compete 
with the home markets ; and all about Retaliation, which 
means that when a duty has protected British labour, 
and paid all our taxes, and encouraged the Empire, then 
it can be used as a weapon to frighten other nations. 
I understood it all—and now you keep calling me 
‘ Dearie,’ and I’m freezing with cold, not being one of 
the stout ones like some people, and I think it’s very 
unfair.’’ And she bursts into tears. 

‘‘ There, there, dearie! ’’ says Mrs. Jones. 
get indoors and have a nice hot cup of tea. . 
I knew there was one thing I wanted to ask you.”’ 

“* Don’t let it be too d-difficult,’’ sobs Mrs. Brown. 

‘‘ That’s all right, dearie. I was only just wonder- 
ing—Why do they call themselves the Unionists? ” 

Mrs. Brown hurries back to her fire. 


‘© You 
. Oh, 


MR. BENNETT AND MRS. BROWN. 
By VIRGINIA WOOLF. 


Tue other day Mr. Arnold Bennett, himself one of the 
most famous of the Edwardians, surveyed the younger 
generation and said: “I admit that for myself I cannot 


yet desery any coming big novelist.’” And that, let us: 


say in passing, is all to the good—a symptom of the 
respectful hostility which is the only healthy relation 
between old and young.’ But then he went on to give 
his reasons for this lamentable fact, and his reasons, 
which lie deep, deserve much more consideration than 
his impatience, which lies on the surface. The Georgians 
fail as novelists, he said, because “ they are interested 
more in details than in the full creation of their indi- 
vidual characters. . . . The foundation of good fiction 
is character-creating, and nothing else. To render 
secure the importance of a novel it is necessary, further, 
that the characters should clash with one another,’’ or, 
of course, they will excite no emotion in the breast of 
the author or anybody else. None of this is new; all of 
it is true; yet here we have one of those simple state- 
ments which are no sooner taken into the mind than 
they burst their envelopes and flood us with suggestions 
of every kind. 

The novel is a very remarkable machine for the 
creation of human character, we are all agreed. Directly 
it ceases to create character, its defects alone are visible. 
And it is because this essence, this character-making 
power, has evaporated that novels are for the most part 
the soulless bodies we know, cumbering our tables and 
clogging our minds. That, too, may pass. Few 
reviewers at least are likely to dispute it. But if we go 
on to ask when this change began, and what were the 
reasons behind it, then agreement is much more difficult 
to come by. Mr. Bennett blames the Georgians. Our 
minds fly straight to King Edward. Surely that was the 
fatal age, the age which is just breaking off from our 
own, the age when character disappeared or 
was mysteriously engulfed, and the culprits, happily 


still alive, active, and unrepentant, are Mr. Wells, 





Mr. Galsworthy, and Mr. Bennett himself. 
But in lodging such a charge against so formidable 
a library we must do as painters do when they wish to 
reduce the innumerable details of a crowded landscape 
to simplicity—step back, half shut the eyes, gesticulate 
a little vaguely with the fingers, and reduce Edwardian 
fiction to a view. Thus treated, one strange fact is 
immediately apparent. Every sort of town is represented, 
and innumerable institutions ; we see factories, prisons, 
workhouses, law courts, Houses of Parliament ; a general 
clamour, the voice of aspiration, indignation, effort and 
industry, rises from the whole; but in all this vast con- 
glomeration of printed pages, in all this congeries 
of streets and houses, there is not a single man 
or woman whom we know. Figures like Kipps or the 
sisters (already nameless) in the “ Old Wives’ Tale’’ 
attempt to contradict this assertion, but with how feeble 
a voice and how flimsy a body is apparent directly they 
are stood beside some character from that other great 
tract of fiction which lies immediately behind them in 
the Victorian age. For there, if we follow the same 
process, but recall one novel, and that—‘ Pendennis ’’— 
not one of the most famous, at once start out, clear, 
vigorous, alive from the curl of their eyelashes to the 
soles of their boots, half-a-dozen characters whose names 
are no sooner spoken than we think of scene after scene 
in which they play their parts. We see the Major 
sitting in his club window, fresh from the hands of 
Morgan; Helen nursing her son in the Temple and 
suspecting poor Fanny; Warrington grilling chops in 
his dressing-gown ; Captain Shandon scribbling leaders 
for the “ Pali Mall Gazette ’’—Laura, Blanche Amory, 
Foker; the procession is endless and alive. And so it 
goes on from character to character all through the 
splendid opulence of the Victorian age. They love, they 
joke, they hunt, they marry; they lead us from hall to 
cottage, from field to slum. The whole country, the 
whole society, is revealed to us, and revealed always in 
the same way, through the astonishing vividness and 
reality of the characters. 7 
And it was perhaps on that very account that the 
Edwardians changed their tactics. Such triumphs could 
scarcely be rivalled; and, moreover, triumphs once 
achieved seem to the next generation always a little 
uninteresting. There was, too (if we think ourselves 
into the mind of a writer contemplating fiction about the 
year 1900), something plausible, superficial, unreal in 
all this abundance. No sooner had the Victorians 
departed than Samuel Butler, who had lived below- 
stairs, came out, like an observant bootboy, with the 
family secrets in “ The Way of All Flesh.’ It appeared 
that the basement was really in an appalling state. 
Though the saloons were splendid and the dining-rooms 
portentous, the drains were of the most primitive 
description. The social state was a mass of corruption. 
A sensitive man like Mr. Galsworthy could scarcely step 
out of doors without barking his shins upon some social 
iniquity. A generous mind which knew the conditions 
in which the Kippses and the Lewishams were born and 
bred must try at least to fashion the world afresh. So 
the young novelist became a reformer, and thought with 
pardonable contempt of those vast Victorian family 
parties, where the funny man was always funny, the 
good woman always good, and nobody seemed aware, as 
they pursued their own tiny lives, that society was 
rotten and Christianity itself at stake. But there was 
another force which made much more subtly against 
the creation of character, and that was Mrs. Garnett 
and her translations from Dostoevsky. After reading 
“Crime and Punishment’’ and “ The Idiot,’’ how 
could any young novelist believe in “characters” as the 
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Victorians had painted them? For the undeniable vivid- 
ness of so many of them is the result of their crudity. 
The character is rubbed into us indelibly because its 


features are so few and so prominent. We are given 
the keyword (Mr. Dick has King Charles’s head; Mr. 
Brooke, ‘‘ I went into that a great deal at one time ”’ ; 
Mrs. Micawber, ‘‘ I will never desert Mr. Micawber ’’), 
and then, since the choice of the keyword is astonish- 
ingly apt, our imaginations swiftly supply the rest. But 
what keyword could be applied to Raskolnikov, Mishkin, 
Stavrogin, or Alyosha? These are characters without 
any features at all. We go down into them as we 
descend into some enormous cavern. Lights swing about ; 
we hear the boom of the sea; it is all dark, terrible, and 
uncharted. So we need not be surprised if the 
Edwardian novelist scarcely attempted to deal with 
character except in its more generalized aspects. The 
Victorian version was discredited; it was his duty to 
destroy all those institutions in the shelter of which 
character thrives and thickens; and the Russians had 
shown him—everything or nothing, it was impossible 
as yet to say which. The Edwardian novelists there- 
fore give us a vast sense of things in general ; but a very 
vague one of things in particular. Mr. Galsworthy gives 
us a sense of compassion ; Mr. Wells fills us with generous 
enthusiasm ; Mr. Bennett (in his early work) gave us 
a sense of time. But. their books are already a little 
chill, and must steadily grow more distant, for “the 
foundation of good fiction is character-creating, and 
nothing else,’’ as Mr. Bennett says ; and in none of them 
are we given a man or woman whom we know. 

The Georgians had, therefore, a difficult task before 
them, and if they have failed, as Mr. Bennett asserts, 
there is nothing to surprise us in that. To bring back 
character from the shapelessness into which it has 
lapsed, to sharpen its edges, deepen its compass, and so 
make possible those conflicts between human beings 
which alone rouse our strongest emotions—such was their 
problem. It was the consciousness of this problem, and 
not the accession of King George, which produced, as it 
always produces, the break between one generation and 
the next. Here, however, the break is particularly sharp, 
for here the dispute is fundamental. In real life there is 
nothing that interests us more than character, that stirs 
us to the same extremes of love and anger, or that leads 
to such incessant and laborious speculations about the 
values, the reasons, and the meaning of existence itself. 
To disagree about character is to differ in the depths of 
the being. It is to take different sides, to drift apart, 
to accept a purely formal intercourse for ever. 
That is so in real life. But the novelist has 
to go much further and to be much more uncompromis- 
ing than the friend. When he finds himself 
hopelessly at variance with Mr. Wells, Mr. Gals- 
worthy, and Mr. Bennett about the character—shall we 
say?—of Mrs. Brown, it is useless to defer to their 
superior genius. It is useless to mumble the polite 
agreements of the drawing-room. He must set about to 
remake the woman after his own idea. And that, in the 
circumstances, is a very perilous pursuit. 

For what, after all, is character—the way that 
Mrs. Brown, for instance, reacts to her surround- 
ings—when we cease to believe what we are told 
about her, and begin to search out her real meaning 
for ourselves? In the first place, her solidity 
disappears; her features crumble; the house in which 
she has lived so long (and a very substantial house it 
was) topples to the ground. She becomes a will-o’-the- 
wisp, a dancing light, an illumination gliding up the 
wall and out of the window, lighting now in freakish 
malice upon the nose of an archbishop, now in sudden 
splendour upon the mahogany of the wardrobe. The 





most solemn sights she turns to ridicule; the most 
ordinary she invests with beauty. She changes the 
shape, shifts the accent, of every scene in which she 
plays her part. And it is from the ruins and splinters 
of this tumbled mansion that the Georgian writer must 
somehow reconstruct a habitable dwelling-place; it is 
from the gleams and flashes of this flying spirit that he 
must create solid, living, flesh-and-blood Mrs. Brown. 
Sadly he must allow that the lady still escapes him. 
Dismally he must admit bruises received in the pursuit. 
But it is because the Georgians, poets and novelists, 
biographers and dramatists, are so hotly engaged each 
in the pursuit of his own Mrs. Brown that theirs is at 
once the least successful, and the most interesting, 
hundred years. Moreover, let us prophesy: Mrs. Brown 
will not always escape. One of these days Mrs. Brown 
will be caught. The capture of Mrs. Brown is the title of 
the next chapter in the history of literature ; and, let us 
prophesy again, that chapter will be one of the most 
important, the most illustrious, the most epoch-making 
of them all. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


“NOT A BRIBE.” 


Sir,—In assuring us so earnestly that the Government’s 
proposal of a subsidy of eleven millions a year to the 
farmers is not a bribe, your Agricultural Correspondent 
was employing, I fear, that dangerous figure irony. The 
corruption, indeed, is shameless and unconcealed, though 
legally, of course, there is none. The Government are 
hoping to induce farmers to support a tariff which will not 
be in their favour by the promise of a direct payment of 
public money.. Whether it will, in fact, pay them to accept 
this bribe, and vote for a tariff of which they know nothing 
except that it will be prejudicial to their interests, is 
another matter. The wisdom of accepting it may be doubt- 
ful, but the bribe is still there. 

I am, theréfore, interested to observe that in a recent 
letter to the “Times” that stout Conservative Lord 
Bledisloe, while giving a general support to this proposal, 
is frank enough to admit that it has two grave defects: 
first, that “it appears to stamp British agriculture as a 
mendicant industry,” and secondly, that “it lacks the 
element of continuity, which alone can inspire the farming 
community with the feeling of security which it so greatly 
needs.” A more devastating criticism it would be difficult 
to conceive. 

If such a proposal as this were ever carried, it is hardly 
possible to exaggerate the indirect mischief that it would 
do, quite apart from the waste of public money. All the 
forces within the industry—the mendicant forces, as Lord 
Bledisloe might call them—which already tend to make 
farmers look continually to the State for financial help, 
would become stronger than ever, while the influences which 
are leading them to rely on their own economic organization 
—the only sort of organization that can ever permanently 
help them—would be correspondingly weakened. Such 
organizing powers as they possess would be devoted more 
than ever to a purely political end: to the business of main- 
taining and defending an insecure possession; and 
agriculture would be immersed, as people say, even more than 
now in the welter of party politics. It was not such 
organization as this that Lord Bledisloe had in mind when, 
two years ago, as President of the Agricultural Section of 
the British Association, he was telling us of “the crying 
need” of a better organization of the industry. 

But I was sorry to observe that your Agricultural 
Correspondent, while exposing the defects of the Govern- 
ment proposal, had little or nothing to say of any alternative 
policy. Let me endeavour, as shortly as I can, to add some- 
thing on that head. To those who believe that democratic 
politics are nothing but a matter of slogans and war-cries 
the rural programme of the Liberal Party, as outlined in 
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their manifesto, will seem, no doubt, a cold and disappointing 
affair. In the word “ organization” there is no magic. “The 
helping of farmers to help themselves ” has an old-fashioned 
sound. It denotes, at the best, a slow and rather laborious 
process. To supply adequate credit facilities; to promote 
co-operative marketing on a large scale with Government 
assistance ; to set up a system of land purchase to enable 
the cultivator, whether farmer or small holder, to become 
the owner of the land he cultivates ; to extend small holdings 
and allotments—these are not, you will say, very startling or 
original proposals. All of them have been advocated, in 
some form or another, by men of all parties who give atten- 
tion to the rural problem. All of them have been recom- 
mended from time to time in the Reports of agricultural 
committees. As an electioneering cry they will hardly 
compare with the promise that is being hawked on rural 
platforms by so-called Conservative speakers—the promise 
to pay farmers eleven millions a year of public money “ with 
the minimum of Government control.” But taken together 
the proposals of the Liberal Manifesto constitute a definite 
and comprehensive policy—a policy which, carried out with 
vigour and judgment, would do a great deal to restore 
English farming to a condition of soundness and prosperity. 

Two of the proposals, indeed, are already too familiar 
to require much comment. The subject of credit facilities 
was exhaustively discussed in the admirable report of Sir 
Theodore Chambers’s Committee, which appeared early this 
year, and the recent Agricultural Credits Act was intended 
to carry out their recommendations. If the Act has been 
a fiasco—as no doubt it has—it is not from any failure of 
principle, but merely because the Government refused to 
take the steps that were known to be necessary—especially 
as regards rates of interest—to ensure success. Nor as to 
the desirability of extending small holdings and allotments 
is there any serious question. It is mainly an administrative 
matter. In principle the necessity for such extension is not 
in dispute. 

But in the proposals that relate to co-operative 
marketing and land purchase there is a new and important 
development of policy. Hitherto no Government in this 
country has done anything effective to promote the co-opera- 
tive marketing of produce. Grants of money have, indeed, 
been made to the Agricultural Organization Society for the 
general promotion of co-operation, but a great part of this 
money has been devoted to the formation »f societies for 
the purchase of requirements, which is a comparatively 
unimportant branch of the subject, and even this help has 
now been withdrawn. The question of co-operative market- 
ing has never yet received the attention it deserves. And 
yet to every student of agriculture two things are plain: 
first, that until the system of the preparation and marketing 
of agricultural produce is improved, English farmers will 
never be in a position to compete successfully with their 
foreign rivals or to prevent their own exploitation at the 
hands of the middleman interest ; and secondly, that with- 
out systematic State encouragement—at least in the early 
stages—no co-operative development of real importance is 
likely to be achieved. To promote co-operation in the 
transport and sale of agricultural produce was, indeed, one 
of the four main items of Mr. Bonar Law’s rural programme 
of a year ago, but in the course of their rather harassed career 
the Conservative Government made no attempt whatever to 
carry out that part of their policy. They were too busy, 
in Mr. Baldwin’s phrase, “monkeying” the farmers about. 

The question of land purchase is almost equally urgent, 
and it is interesting to notice that Mr. Baldwin now claims 
that this part of the Liberal programme has a peculiarly 
Conservative flavour. It is to be regretted, then, that when 
he had an excellent opportunity in the passing of the 
Agricultural Credits Act, he refused to take the necessary 
steps to make good his claim, for it is pretty certain that 
nothing would do more to promote the best interests of 
farming than the extension “on reasonable terms” of the 
system of occupying ownership. “A free man on his own 
land,” as the Manifesto rightly says, “whether as farmer 
or small holder, has always proved the most successful and 
energetic of producers.” 

A little while ago proposals like these would have been 
accepted by reasonable men of all parties as offering the 
best practicable means of improving our agricultural 





system. They constitute, indeed, in the true sense of the 
word, a conservative policy. I came across, only the other 
day, the report of a speech made by the late Minister of 
Agriculture, Sir Arthur Boscawen, on September 19th, 
1922—a little more than a year ago—in which he declared 
his conviction that the proposal “to make agriculture a 
spoon-fed industry” by the payment of subsidies was the 
wrong way to proceed, and went on to describe with an 
almost uncanny gift of prophecy the greater part of the 
alternative proposals that are now comprised in the Liberal 
manifesto. Assistance, he said, must be given not by 
subsidies, but in other ways. “They should look rather to 
an extension of credit facilities. . . . He would like to see a 
great extension of small holdings, with easy facilities for the 
purchase of their holdings by their occupiers, so as to 
build up a race of peasant proprietors. Small holdings 
could often be made to pay when large farms could not. . . . 
One thing from which farmers and consumers alike were 
certainly suffering was the excessive profits made by middle- 
men. He had been preaching co-operation for years, but so 
far not with very great results.” Let him not despair so 
soon. He will have an opportunity of continuing the good 
work. But it would not be difficult to find parallels from 
speeches, even more recent, of many Conservative politicians, 
perhaps even of our present Minister Sir Robert Sanders. 
It is, indeed, deplorable that one of the principal parties in 
the State should thus turn aside from its own traditions to 
worship other gods, and should be doing its best to reduce 
agriculture to a condition, as Lord Bledisloe might say, of 
apparent mendicancy.—Yours, &c., 
Paitre MorReELL. 


THE PROPOSED SUBSIDY ON ARABLE LAND. 


Sir,—I believe that a good many people who do not 
mueh like the idea of a subsidy to agriculture are inclined 
to accept it because they think it is the only method, or the 
best method, of securing an advance in wages for the farm 
labourer. May I, therefore, give a single instance which 
shows two directions in which an improvement in farming 
methods might, without anything in the way of a subsidy, 
increase the capacity of farmers to raise wages? A friend 
of mine, who is a smallholder, at my suggestion planted an 
acre of his land last year with improved wheat which cost 
him 12s. a bushel. The rest of the field he planted with 
wheat bought locally at 6s. a bushel. The crops have now 
been harvested, threshed, and measured, and, after allow- 
ance has been made for the extra cost of the good seed, it 
turns out that my friend has made Qs. 6d. an acre more out 
of the good wheat than out of the cheaper seed. This one 
improvement alone has meant a gain nearly equal to half 
the proposed subsidy. On a hundred acres of wheat it would 
mean a possible rise of 6s. a week throughout the year for 
three men. 

The rest of the story, though less happy, is equally 
instructive. In the district where my friend farms, the 
work of threshing is done by a contractor who has a prac- 
tical monopoly. The foreman of thé threshing set which was 
working in his locality told my friend that he would come 
round to thresh his wheat in about ten days’ time. My 
friend was anxious to get his wheat threshed early, because 
he wanted the straw to thatch his other ricks with and 
intended to use the whole crop grown on the acre sown with 
the good wheat as seed. The threshing set, expected from 
day to day, did not make its appearance for five weeks. As 
a result, part of my friend’s corn was damaged by rain, 
because the ricks were unthatched and he was only able to 
sow his wheat on November 5th, though it is pretty well 
established that, especially perhaps with the new, improved 
wheats (the variety in this case was Yeoman), the yield is 
better if the seed is planted early. To avoid misunderstand- 
ing, I had better explain that the damage done by rain does 
not affect the calculation made above as to the comparative 
profit on the expensive and cheaper wheats. 

By way of pointing the moral, I will only add that a 
subsidy on the arable area would tend to make farmers 
plough more land than they had capital or labour to culti- 
vate properly, and would make them less inclined to buy 
expensive seed, and that the second part of the story shows 
a direction in which farmers could win a very substantial 
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advantage if they would only combine to escape from the 
toils of the monopolist by co-operative arrangements for 
threshing.—Yours, &c., 
REGINALD LENNARD. 
Oxford. 
November 26th, 1923. 


PROTECTIONIST ARGUMENTS. 

Sir,—Mr. Keynes’s discussion of Free Trade is of much 
interest, but before abusing Mr. Baldwin he should be pre- 
pared to deal with Adam Smith, who holds exactly the 
position which he ridicules. 

In asserting that “the claim to cure unemployment 
involves the Protectionist fallacy in its grossest and crudest 
form,” Mr. Keynes is thinking only of foreign trade, and 
leaves out of consideration the much more important home 
trade. If a ton of steel is made at Middlesbrough instead 
of being imported from Belgium, the foreign trade is 
undoubtedly reduced both on the import and export side ; 
the home trade is increased by the ton of steel and is not 
diminished by any loss of the exports, for the same or similar 
things that would have been exported to the Belgian steel- 
maker will have to be exchanged with the English one. 
This point was made perfectly clear by Adam Smith in the 
too little-known chapter (Book II.,,chap. v.) in which he 
points out the advantages of home trade over foreign. 

Every operation of commerce, he says, replaces two dis- 
tinct capitals which have been employed in industry or 
agriculture, and thereby enables them to continue that 
employment. In the case of home trade, both are the pro- 
duce of domestic industry, and both capitals which are 
replaced are British. 

In the case of foreign trade, two capitals are equally 
replaced, but one only is British, the other foreign. There- 
fore the capital employed in foreign trade will give but one- 
half the encouragement to the industry or productive labour 
of the country. 

I have given the very shortest summary of Adam Smith’s 
argument. For a fuller account I would refer to Professor 
Shield Nicholson’s valuable book “A Project of Empire.” 
It is the line of argument which has convinced all the great 
democracies of the world except ourselves, and has made 
them approve of Protection in spite of its obvious drawbacks, 
and even when they do not individually benefit by their 
tariff. 

I do not think a scientific economist can afford to pass 
by such a position with a sneer.—Yours, &c., 


J. Parker SMITH. 
North Berwick. 
November 27th, 1923. 


[Mr. Parker Smith’s inference would not have been 
endorsed by Adam Smith. Mr. Parker Smith argues, in 
effect, that if a new industry is established by shutting out 
foreign goods, there will be an increase of purchasing power 

* at home sufficient to absorb the goods which would no 
longer be exported. It is equally legitimate to reverse the 
argument. The curtailment of exports, which Mr. Parker 
Smith admits, would lead to a diminished power on the part 
of the export industries to purchase the home products which 
they now consume; so that there would be on balance no 
increased employment in the home trades to balance the 
diminished employment in the export trades. Both argu- 
ments are equally unsound.—Ep., Tue Nation anp THE 
ATHENAUM. | 


Srr,—While you are courteously resolving the doubts 
of Free Traders, will you very kindly consider a question 
which seems to me to go to the roots of fiscal matters, though 
it is assiduously burked by Free Trade thinkers? 

A works (say) in France and a works (say) in England, 
manufacturing no matter what commodity, are on exact 
equality in all respects (including access to untaxed raw 
material) save only that the French manufacturer is abso- 
lutely secured fiscally in his French market, while the 
Englishman is absolutely unprotected in his. Each manu- 
facturer in turn sits down to consider the vital and crucial 
question of oncost—a much more important matter than any 





mere wage-difference—and the Frenchman decides that two 
units may rightly represent his home trade (all of which is 
secure), one unit his foreign trade, and one unit his 
half of the British home trade, which he sees no obstacle to 
capturing. In all, he counts four units. 

The unfortunate Englishman, on the other hand, decides 
that two units should represent his home trade, but that 
one unit is all he can hope to keep from the Frenchman, who 
has absolutely equal chance with himself; and one unit is 
all he can reckon for foreign trade—in equality with the 
Frenchman (existing preferences being quite negligible, and 
“ most-favoured-nation clauses” only electioneering myths). 
Two is, therefore, all he can add up to in place of the 
Frenchman’s four. 

That is to say, the Frenchman’s figure for oncost is 
divisible by an amount containing the factor four, whereas 
the same figure for the wretched Englishman is only divisible 
by two. And yet the troubles of the latter are attributed 
throughout the whole Free Trade Press to nothing but 
incompetence !—Yours, &c., 

CorsaR PrRRET. 

Applegate, Arbroath. 


[We are glad to be reminded of this argument. Mr. 
Pirret forgets that, as imports are paid for by exports, any 
tendency which Protection might have to enlarge the market 
for some trades would be balanced by a contraction of the 
market for the export industries. He further appears to . 
assume (1) that an enlargement of the market for any 
industry necessarily means an increase in the size of the 
individual business in it, and (2) that an increase in the 
size of the individual business necessarily means more 
economical production. Neither of these assumptions is 
true. Most trades are carried on, not by a single mono- 
polistic concern, but by a great number of independent 
firms ; and an enlargement of the market for the industry as 
a whole tends usually to increase the number of firms in it, 
rather than to increase their average size. The fact that a 
trade is carried on by a great number of firms is evidence 
that there are limits to the economies that can be got by 
expanding the size of the business, as otherwise a process of 
cut-throat competition would inevitably ensue and continue 
until complete monopoly was established. But, to come to 
the facts, Mr. Pirret would surely not maintain, as a general 
proposition, that the scale of output of the average firm in 
Protectionist countries is larger than it is here.—Ep., THe 
Nation AND THe ATHENZUM.] 





THE BARGAIN SALE. 
(The Chairman of Baldwin & Co., General Dealers, speaks.) 


Wa tx up! walk up! Our booth is graced 
With articles for every taste. 

We live to serve and serve to live, 

So what the public wants we give. 


Are you Whole-Hoggers? Birkenhead 
Shall tax your meat and tax your bread, 
Free Traders? Derby shall explain 

How tariffs bring Free Trade again. 


The League ideal do you pursue? 
Bob Cecil is the man for you. 

But if you find the League a bore, 
Our Die-Hards hate it even more. 


Would you be quit of debt and tax, 

We’ll whet a super-Geddes axe; 

Or if in subsidies you’d share, 

We’ll find the cash—somehow, somewhere. 


In short, whatever be your views, 

Here is the chance you can’t refuse; 

Our black is white, our white is black. 
Walk up! walk up, sirs! What d’ye lack? 


MacF.LeEckKnNoe. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE DAYDREAM. 


Ir is the last innings of the final Test Match between 
England and Australia. The wicket is unplayable, and 
England requires 143 runs to win; four wickets have 
fallen for 17 runs when ‘‘I’’ goin. By a combination 
of superb skill and dazzling daring, the runs are made, 
and, when England has won, ‘‘ I’ am 113 not out. In 
fact, that moment of consummation in the daydream is 
rarely reached; one after the other the strokes are 
imagined, and usually about the time when “ I,’”’ with 
a brilliant off-drive, send up the fifty I fall asleep. 


* * ” 


Tue daydream which I have described is an 
extremely common one, and many wise men realize that 
it is the best and surest sleeping-draught. Night after 
night one slips smoothly from the brutal world of facts 
into the soft world of daydreams, and thence into the 
still softer world of sleep. ‘‘ I’’ may well be the most 
hopeless duffer imaginable on the cricket field, in real 
life hating the game and never having made double 
figures; he may be a captain of industry, a statesman, 


*a philosopher, an art-critic, or a bishop, and yet, once 


a day at least, he will withdraw from the world of facts 
into this world of fantastic and childish imaginings. 
Oliver Cromwell and the Duke of Marlborough; 
Voltaire, Jeremy Bentham, and Mill; Cavour and 
Mr. Gladstone; all these unlikely men, one may be sure, 
had their dream cricket-fields or something to take the 
place of them. Surely this is one of the most remarkable 
facts in the psychology of the human race. Yet, until 
a few years ago, neither the psychologist, the doctor, nor 
the educationalist paid the slightest attention to the 
subject. Most people are too ashamed of their day- 
dreams to talk about them, or indeed to admit that they 
have them, and it is only very recently that a few 
scientists have begun to abandon the delusion, still held 
by judges and legislators, that the ‘‘ good’ and the 
‘“ sane ’’ act according to reason, and that, if a man’s 
conduct is not regulated by the syllogism, he should at 
once be clapt into a jail or a lunatic asylum. The day- 
dream was either “ silly ’’ or ‘‘ queer,’’ and therefore 
not a fit subject for science, and the educationalist, who 
habitually daydreamed himself, thought it his duty to 
rap the daydreaming child over the knuckles in order to 
recall him to the world of facts and syllogisms. 


¥ * * 


THE investigations and speculations of Freud and 
other scientists have revolutionized psychology, and, 
despite our instinctive repugnance for anything which is 
new and possibly true, repercussions are being felt in all 
sorts of odd corners of life, society, science, and the 
human mind. Even the daydream has been considered 
worthy of serious investigation. What this means may 
be seen in a book just published, ‘‘ The Daydream: 
A Study in Development,’”’ by George H. Green 
(University of London Press, 6s.). Mr. Green is mainly 
concerned with the daydreams of children and their 
relevance to education, and his sane and sympathetic 
treatment of this side of the subject should be of the 
greatest interest to educationalists. Though I am not an 
educationalist, his book interested me very greatly, for it 
raises questions and induces speculations, not merely 
technical, which may, perhaps, not inappropriately be 
mentioned upon this page. 


* * * 


T sHoutp like to say something about a fact which 
I had never fully realized until I read Mr. Green’s 
pages: the extraordinary heroism of the human race. In 
one place he devotes a few paragraphs to children’s fears, 
particularly to the terror of darkness. Now, anyone 


who has watched animals carefully, whether domesticated 
or in the wild, must have noticed what a dominating 
part fear plays in their lives. No animal with which 
I am acquainted ever attempts to conquer its terror if 
left to itself; the fall of a dead twig in the jungle will 
send the leopard -scurrying from the man, or the deer 
from the leopard, which he fears. A little piece of paper 
fluttered by the wind in the gutter will throw any horse 
—unless controlled by man—into such a panic that he 
will dash himself to destruction against the first brick 
wall. But the fears of animals are nothing to the 
appalling terrors of which the unfortunate human being 
became capable as soon as he developed language, imagin- 
ation, and reason. Mr. Green’s book may induce us to 
look back into our childhood and remember the terror 
of the darkness on the stairs and the evil things lurking 
in corners and cupboards and behind the half-opened 
doors, and the humiliation of people laughing at our terror 
which was more painful than the terror itself—and then, 
I think, we ought pieusly to remember our unfortunate 
forefather ages ago in those appalling jungles, by no 
means well armed for the ordinary, daily, humdrum 
life of killing and being killed, and now having rashly 
developed a mind which started to people the shadows 
with terrors unimagined and unimaginable even by his 
cousins, the monkeys and the apes. It seems to me 
astonishing that such fears did not destroy the human 
race as soon as the development of the mind made them 
possible, and, remembering the agonies which it caused 
one to force oneself to face the dark corner on the stair- 
case, IT am amazed at the heroism of those remote 
ancestors who somehow or other faced and conquered 


fear. 
+ * * 


Anp now I have left myself too little room to say 
anything about another subject with which I had 
intended to deal, the daydream and art and literature. 
It frequently crops up in Mr. Green’s pages, although, 
quite rightly, he considers it only in relation to the child 
and education. That there are points of intimate 
connection between daydreaming and literature is, 
I think, obvious. The daydreamer, not finding what he 
desires in real life, imagines a dream life in which he 
obtains satisfaction. In the ordinary novel, in plays, 
much poetry, and the films, he hires an expert to do his 
daydreaming for him. With these statements no one, 
I think, would disagree. Disagreement begins as soon 
as one attempts to take a step forward into esthetic 
theory. Some people would. say that all art and 
literature always are tied to the tail of the daydreamer, 
that even the most serious and advanced artist is only 
elaborating a daydream. The opposite school would say 
that art in itself has nothing to do with daydreaming, 
and that, though the great writer may use the content 
of the daydream as his subject matter, it is not essential 
to it, just as, though there may be great pictures with 
a dog in them, it is not essential to a great picture that it 
should represent a dog. Neither of these theories can, 
I think, be accepted as it stands. Every picture and 
book is certainly not an elaborated or glorified daydream. 
But, on the other hand, the effect of the daydream is far 
stronger and more persistent upon certain forms and 
schools in literature than the second of the two theories 
would imply. I have only room to hazard this 
conjecture: that the real difference between what is 
called ‘‘ romanticism ’’ and what is called ‘‘ classicism ”’ 
consists in the fact that, whereas the daydream is an 
essential element in romantic literature, it is not an 
essential element in classical literature. 


LeonarRp Woorr. 
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GOETHE. 


Goethe. By BzNEDETTO Croce. With an Introduction by 
DoveLas AINSLIE, and a Portrait. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


WHATEVER may be the truth or untruth of Benedetto Croce’s 
theory of art (a question too controversial to be touched 
on here), a book about poetry must be judged on its own 
merits. Signor Croce admires the work of Goethe, and in 
doing so he refuses to consider the poet’s biography. There 
can be no objection to this method, once in a way, especially 
in view of the contrary procedure of most German critics ; 
though it is a method less fruitful in this case than in many 
others, partly because so much of Goethe’s work is at 
bottom autobiographical, partly because—unlike most poets 
---he was himself more important than his productions. 
Still, it is rather refreshing for once to ignore biography. 
Nor need a reader, unless he chooses, dispute about the 
meaning of the word “ poetry,” though many will be inclined 
to do so when they find novels, and even works of science, 
discussed under that rubric. 

What is important to ask about this book is whether or 
no it gives a fresh and profound impression of Goethe’s 
work. Fresh, at any rate, it is, and free from the tiresome 
hero-worship which provokes an English reader in most of 
the German criticisfn. Thus, for example, the second part 
of “ Faust ”’ is dismissed very lightly as an “ opera libretto.” 
Goethe himself might have smiled at this. But, of course, 
it is true that much of that great volume is frigid, as an 
old man’s work is bound to be, and that, if one were 
abstracting from the poet’s wisdom, one would not dwell 
long upon it. Again, some of the remarks upon the first part 
will surprise some Goethe students. For instance, of the 
“ Prologue in Heaven” we are told that it is the “jest of a 
great artist, but no more than a jest, quite out of harmony 
with the drama that follows, and which was, in the first 
period, planned to be serious ; a scene in Paradise with the 
angels, God, and the devil, where there is not even an 
archaic colouring, but a dégagé manner slightly in the style 
of Voltaire.” Signor Croce apparently does not feel the 
balance of wit and seriousness, of impudence and dignity, 
which has impressed other readers. But it is idle to argue 
about taste, not because it is not important, but because 
differences of taste imply other differences going down to 
the roots of character and experience. 

It seems odd, too, to translate Goethe’s “ Ewig 
Weibliche”’ into “ pure morality.” Too often, the language 
used does not seem to express anything in particular. 
What, for instance, is one to make of the following ?— 


“Tf, instead of a mind which rises to speculation, 
criticism, and system, one thinks of the case of a mind in 
firm possession of ideas and convictions which reacts 
in contemplation of the varied spectacle of human passions, 
promptly re-establishing the balance that the latter seems 
to disturb, and reproduces this emotion, illuminating it at 
the same time with the interpretation of a reason, one can 
easily understand how a didactic composition can be pro- 
duced which has nevertheless lyrical value, namely, 
a reflection which unites with beauty.’ 


The obscurity might be in the translation, but a reference 
to the original does not seem to bear this out. Perhaps 
it is in the esthetic philosophy presupposed throughout. 

The introduction, written by Mr. Douglas Ainslie, over- 
flows with admiration. He cites as gems of profundity such 
sentences as “ One should explore the explorable and calmly 
worship the inexplorable”’; or “There is nothing exact in 
mathematics but their own exactiiess.” Such phrases, he 
says, “open vistas indeed.” Perhaps they do, to minds 
properly equipped. But the mind that writes this review is 
mainly conscious of tedium, which is harder to bear than 
disagreement. At any rate, it seems questionable whether 
any of the clever young men who can see nothing in Goethe 
will be led to see anything in him by this book. However, 
it is wise to hope for the best. 

G. Lowss Dickinson. 


“MULTITUDES, MULTITUDES.” 


The Collected Poems of John Masefield. (Heinemann. 
8s. 6d.) 

A King’s Daughter : a Tragedy in Verse. By JOHN 
MASEFIELD. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

The Poems of John Drinkwater. 2 vols. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 
2\1s.) 

Sonnets and Verse. By HiLaire BELLoc. (Duckworth. 10s.) 


Ir is not much that the reviewer may usefully say of a 
volume when, by the time that he has read it, it has been 
bought in more than ten thousand copies, as the case is with 
Mr. Masefield’s complete “ Poems.” He may wonder, but 
that signifies nothing; he may deplore, but the exercise 
has a kind of posthumous insubstantiality. Whatever he may 
think of the present condition of literary taste, he is bound 
to admit the facts ; as thus, Mr. Masefield is a writer whose 
poems concern themes with large followings—conversion, 
love with bloodshed, the fox-hunt, horseflesh, and the course. 
Further, these poems or metrical tales, to be bought in their 
separate reissues, require an outlay of several pounds. And 
now the whole stack has been made available by a bold stroke 
on the publishers’ part at a price not much above the familiar 
six shillings due upon each smaller stack. 

But, since the estimate of the reading public has not 
once nor twice been quite disproportionate to the worth of 
contemporary verse; since Robert Montgomery once slew 
his thousands, and Tupper his tens of thousands; it need 
not be hissed as a base idiosyncrasy that one doubts whether 
these “ Collected Poems ” will glow on into posterity’s notice. 
They are a great lucky-bag, but the dipping hand is 
unlikely to bring out anything but “toys of golden glow” 
nine times out of ten. The countless rawnesses and hasty 
makeshifts of Mr. Masefield have been detected by many 
critics these ten years; but the extreme of adulation to 
which many critics went in their amazement at Mr. Mase- 
field’s earlier narrative poems is not a vanished influence. 

From the point of view of cool criticism, the regret is 
not so much that Mr. Masefield has sent forth so many pages 
of slipshod verse as that he does not now decidedly shake 
off his errors and emerge a poet “full of grace and truth.” 
He has, indeed, left some of his extravagances behind. The 
great comedian of the picture-theatre has to a large extent 
withdrawn from the whitewash-throwing championship. Mr. 
Masefield no longer waylays us with a husky arma 
virumque, a Saul Kane wielding the metal nozzles of the 
fire-hoses, a Bye-Street Jimmy mopping up the deserving Ern 
with “the spudder,” a noble Lion calling ignoble Michael to 
order with a slash-hook. The poet in him (and undoubtedly 
Mr. Masefield has poetry) grows rather more self-reliant. The 
residuum becomes easier to recognize. His deeper colours 
are to be found in such pieces as “The Dream,” at the close 
of his poetical works; and if his philosophy, precariously 
harping on the word “ Beauty,” runs the risk of tedium, 
nevertheless his verse is clearing itself of false dyes. 

The ten thousand who were boasting that they had a 
“complete Masefield” cannot have enjoyed their triumph 
long. “A King’s Daughter” has followed hard upon. It is 
an addition rather to the works of Mr. Masefield, playwright, 
than Mr. Masefield, poet; the lyrical choruses strike us as 
concocted and puffy; the phraseology of the rest is not 
remarkable. 

We have said that Mr. Masefield has poetry (could he 
but crystallize it). To make such a claim for Mr. Drinkwater 
is beyond us. His two thick volumes have impressed the 
opposite upon us. What, says some enthusiast again, can 
it be that Mr. Drinkwater’s name is so familiar, his poetry- 
books so widely accepted, one of his manuscripts on sale in 
London for £250, and still that he is without the “ singing 
robes of poetry”? We believe it is so. We grant him a 
number of graceful little pieces ; but at best he is dexterously 
skating over thin ice. He stands up with many a toast for 
rurality, for instance; but, when he is in the middle of his 
“God’s own county” acclamations, we must boorishly butt 
in with “ Prove it.” For in truth the temper of Mr. Drink- 
water’s pastoral enthusiasm is fairly indicated by such 
observations as “ The birds call to their mates,” or :— 

“T never went to Mamble 
That lies above the Teme, 
So I wonder who’s in Mamble 
And whether people seem 
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_ Who breed and brew along there 
As lazy as the name, 

And whether any song there 

Sets alehouse wits aflame... . 
In the fifth line of the extract is a hint of some of Mr. Drink- 
water’s “deuced lucid” grammar. We have been beguiled 
by niceties of the kind in this author, as :— 

‘And Socrates and Shelley keep 
An Attic and Itulian sleep,”’ 


” 


and :— 
‘* Years gone, dear boy, there was a virgin grace 
Worth Homer’s laurel under western skies 
To wander and devise.”’ 
Mr. Drinkwater’s canon is the nobly simple, but he leaves 
knots. 

Our third collected verse-man, Mr. Belloc, has not the 
poetic sensibility and treasury of picture of Mr. Masefield, 
nor does he write so much as Mr, Drinkwater. He has to 
us the semblance of the most accomplished poet among the 
trio. The sonnets which are printed at the opening of his 
book at once attract and reward us. Balances and repeti- 
tions, pauses and impulses—he has a variety of these nimble 
retainers, and uses device so well that we neither notice it 
nor are troubled by any meagreness of emotion which it 
shields. The third of the sonnets is a case in point, a song- 
sonnet, not a heavily eloquent purple patch, but something 
slender and youthful :— 

“ Rise up and do begin the day’s adorning ; 

The Summer dark is but the dawn of day. 

The last of sunset fades into the morning; 

The morning calls you from the dark away. 

The holy mist, the white mist of the morning 

Was wreathing upward on my lonely way. 

The way wag waiting for your own adorning 

That should complete the broad adornéd day... .” 
With the grace of a yacht this verse comes gleaming round 
many a dangerous bend. Imitating antique modes—Pleiade, 
Restoration—Mr. Belloc maintains his lively presence; he 
can turn the social rhyme with a playful emotion like 
Praed’s ; he has the epigrammatist’s effrontery, assumes the 
privilege of Lear’s fool, and keeps up a declining art. Any 
fear that he might have overworked his “Sussex song” 
manner is groundless; considering the popularity of his 
chief anthology-item, one admires in this the restraint which 
directs others of his poetical matters so skilfully. 


THE CHOICE, 


Hillsboro’ People. By DorornHy CANFIELD. 
Captures. By JoHn GALSworTHy. 


(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


THERE is one striking point of difference between the 
stories of John Galsworthy and those of Miss Canfield that 
outweighs all the minor differences of style, subject, and 
setting. Miss Canfield has a measure for life that admits 
of no alternative. Mr. Galsworthy is a seeker. The former 
must bring all her stories back to slip into the matrix which 
is her single gauge. The latter frequently ends on a note of 
interrogation. In Hillsboro’, Vermont, according to “ Simple 
Martin, the town fool, who always says our wise things” 
(I quote Miss Canfield’s introduction), the people “ jes’ live” ; 
and we must suppose that this prescription of simple toil 
and simple faith suffices in Vermont, and would suffice with 
the other parts of the world if the inhabitants thereof were 
equally wise. Hillsboro’ folk, without knowing it, are, if 
we can believe Miss Canfield, the perfect Tolstoyans ; and 
we may take for our pattern the example of Mrs. Prentiss (in 
the story entitled “ Finis”), who committed suicide rather 
than break the habits of a lifetime by changing her place 
of residence. We are, in fact, invited yet once again to 
believe that the methods of the past have been, are, and 
always will be better than those of the present. Simplicity 
is so easy a god to worship, for those who are simple. 

For which reason we can well understand that Miss Can- 
field’s book will find more readers in America than that of 
John Galsworthy, who uses no reagent and leaves us thinking 
on—a difficult and unsatisfactory practice for those who like 
to look up the answer in “ The Key.” Take, for example, that 
admirable little conte “The Broken Boot,” in which the 
shallow triumphs and deep tragedies of the unsuccessful 





actor’s life are presented in half-a-dozen pages. It is true 
that, in effect, we have everything given us ; that any further 
detail of this actor’s past or future would be superfluous. 
But—the immensity of that “but ”—we are always aware 
in this and in the majority of the stories in the collection, 
that each figure or episode is offered us as part of the vast 
design of life, a design in which Galsworthy refuses to trace 
any pattern. His figures come before us momentarily lighted 
by the glow of his tender sympathy for all living things, 
and it is for us to arrange them—if we can—into our own 
private theories of the cosmos. Miss Canfield and her mul- 
titude of followers, no doubt, would sort them out readily 
enough, shearing perhaps a heel here and a toe there to 
make them fit the glass slipper of her matrix. The others, 
those who find their delight in the illimitable wonders of 
existence, will prefer Mr. Galsworthy. Choisissez! 


J. D. Beresrorp. 


A VICTORIAN HEROINE AND A HERO OF EPIC. 


Reputation. By E.inor Morpaunt. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
McGlusky the Peacemaker. By A. G. HALEs. (Hodder & 


Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
Peace iniOur Time. By OLIverR OnIons. (Chapman & Hall. 
7s. 6d.) 


Poor Butterfly. By KATHLEEN Norris. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


Visible and Invisible. By E. F. Brnson. (Hutchinson, 
7s. 6d.) 


Our age, after sharp reaction, seems to have drifted into a 
sneaking affection for the Victorian years. They have, in 
fact, become so remote that we no longer perceive the detail 
of them with the naked eye. Twenty, thirty years ago, that 
age loomed close ; we pretended to think that it receded, but 
were not quite sure; its terrors, that might recur, were 
treated with mocking defiance; an attitude of swagger and 
bravado characterized our liberty. But now that it has 
receded further, now that an earthquake has rent a gap in 
solid earth that shows no signs of closing, but rather 
crumbles wider and seems to cut us off from it for ever, how 
distant, how harmless it appears! We view it through our 
glasses, serenely and with deliberate admiration; and we 
concede that it really was rather magnificent, the poor, dear 
Victorian Era. Its futilities had, indeed, something solid 
about them compared with ours; it was dowdy, but not 
shabby ; it was too pompous to be altogether hypocritical ; 
its belief in itself, if absurd, was also pathetic. 

Mrs. Mordaunt’s reconstruction of this epoch, if rather 
sketchy, is sufficient for the purposes of her story, which 
deals with three moments in the career of her heroine, 
Claudia Waring: her girlhood in 1882, her mature woman- 
hood in 1902, and her old age at the present day. Claudia 
is a rebel, and a charming one; a girl of an advanced, nay, 
of a “forward” type in the eyes of her contemporaries of 
1882, and keeping pace, by virtue of real intelligence and 
sympathy, with the generations that succeed her own. The 
central incident of the book is that which involves the loss of 
her reputation; she flies to Paris with an oldish, wicked 
nobleman, whose juvenile and rather idealistic rakishness 
has touched her fancy and led her to imagine herself in love 
with him. The imaginative power which flows as a gentle 
stream throughout the book becomes intensified in the 
description of Claudia’s return to her home, a virgin, but 
ruined in reputation ; her ingenuous resolve to carry off the 
affair with her characteristic high humorous boldness; her 
discovery that the escapade is known and grossly interpreted 
in the little town that is the last stage of her homeward 
journey ; the worse, the appalling discovery that the home 
affections have been offered up, an acceptable sacrifice, to 
outraged respectability, the real god of the Rectory house- 
hold: all this has dramatic intensity and swiftness. 

“Reputation ”’ deals with the Victorian age from the 
modern standpoint. In “McGlusky the Peacemaker” the 
point of view is certainly not modern; and where shall we 
place it, if not in the Victorian age? Perhaps with the 
Nibelungen Lied, or (that being too courtly) with some epic 
chanted by good-humoured, bloodthirsty savages round an 
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J. HARDIN & SON 


In a column review the Daily Telegraph says “‘ it is a 
penetrating and profoundly moving story . . . recorded 
with judgment, with tenderness, and with a noble latitude 
of patience and interpretation.”’ 7s.. 6d. 


NOWHERE ELSE IN THE WORLD 
J. W. HUDSON 
Author of “ Abbe Pierre.” 


This novel is a distinguished interpretation of the best in 
modern life and a good story as well. 1s. 6d. 
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GEORGE GIBBS 


“The story is related with all the pace and incident that one 
would expect in a live novel by Mr. Gibbs, whose books are 
always worth reading.”—Court Journal. Ts. 6d. 





THE MINE WITH THE IRON DOOR 
H. BELL WRIGHT 


“A good wholesome story in which the characters live long 
in the memory.”—Edinburgh Evening Despatch. qs. 6d. 


INDIA IN FERMENT 
C. H. VAN TYNE 


What is wrong with India? A full and informative study of a 
subject of prime importance at the present time. 8s. 6d. 
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I have not the advantage of knowing the 


African fire. 
“ Celebrated McGlusky Books” referred to in the advertising 
matter that accompanies this volume ; but if this specimen of 
them be representative, their celebrity is deserved. For with 
some naive pretentiousness the book has a certain heroic 


simplicity. McGlusky himself is hewn on epic lines— 
gigantically strong and enduring, with such simple and 
supreme traits as entitle him to those few recurring epithets 
that accompany the hero of epic like a leit-motif. He might 
be a figure of Norse story, imperfectly Christianized, and 
happiest if he can reconcile the Gospel to which he has sworn 
allegiance with his unregenerate blood-lust. The tale of 
McGlusky and his dog has an attractive quality of which 
romantic unreality, rather unromantic humour and good 
humour, and sheer adventure are chief ingredients. 

“Peace in Our Time” is referred to by its author as a 
parable. Mr. Onions is impressed by the gulf that lies 
between the generations that have grown to manhood since 
1914 and the survivors from a pre-war civilization. Rex, 
who represents the middle-aged generation, tries, rather 
inefficiently, to help Kenneth, the young demobilized officer 
out of a job; the last generation of all is personified in 
Maurice, who is just reaching manhood. The three types are 
clearly marked ; but while as types they hardly seem general 
enough for the purposes of the parable, they fail also to 
convince us of their individual reality. The story, not 
ill-told, deals with its problem (“ What shall we do with our 
Kenneths?”’) on a rather narrow basis—not, that is to say, 
as part of the larger and even more urgent problem of what is 
to happen to all of us. 

The atmosphere of “ Poor Butterfly” is less troubled by 
problems—or, rather, is only stirred pleasantly by such 
delightful old-world riddles as: “ What shall we do with our 
Artistic Temperaments?” The question is treated in a com- 
fortable, optimistic way, and leaves us vaguely pleased— 
though doubtful whether a story that runs contentedly to 
its solution, with so manageable an interplay of character, 
is as much a record of life and psychology as of harmless 
day-dreaming. 

Day-dreaming, night-dreaming, nightmare—the transi- 
tion is easy to Mr. E. F. Benson’s “ Visible and Invisible.” 
To be honest, though all kinds of spooks and lubber fiends 
attend us here, they do not succeed in producing in us that 
agreeable disturbance known as “the creeps.” The best 
story is that of Mr. Tilly’s séance, where some canny humour 
mingles with the uncanny theme. 

F. W. Stoxoe. 


GILBERT THE SAVOYARD. 


W. 8. Gilbert: his Life and Letters. By SipNEY DARK and 
ROWLAND GREY. (Methuen. 15s ) 


Tus “authorized” life of Gilbert is compiled from material 
that his intimate friend, Henry Rowland Brown, had col- 
lected for a biography which he was prevented by death from 
writing. The material has come into the possession of his 
sister, Miss Rowland Grey, and among the letters of Gilbert 
to which she and Mr. Dark have had access are some that 
passed between him and Sullivan, and show him to have been 
always reasonably open to the suggestions and advice of his 
collaborator. There must, we imagine, be a mass of data 
and correspondence ‘that will be available later. In the 
meantime, Miss Grey and Mr. Dark have written a concise, 
interesting, and pleasant record. 

They are the more to be congratulated on having pro- 
duced a very readable book in that the life of Gilbert does 
not offer much that is immediately arresting or picturesque. 
Heroism and tragedy marked his death, but his life was 
devoid of drama or of glow. He was born into comfortable 
circumstances, and of his boyhood little is known beyond the 
dull facts and dates of his schooling. On leaving King’s 
College, he practised for two years at the Bar. Though he 
was later to conquer the theatre, the theatre never conquered 
him. He remained a lawyer at heart to the end of his days. 
But, being unsuccessful in his chosen calling, he turned to 
his pen. His apprenticeship was served on the staff of 


“Fun,” probably the only paper that could ever claim any- 
thing approaching rivalry with “ Punch.” In “Fun” many 
of the earlier “Bab Ballads” appeared. After excursions 








into prose writing, Gilbert essayed sentimental comedy and 
burlesque, in which, by infusing humour and some distinc- 
tion into the theatre—which in the ’sixties and ’seventies of 
last century was, for the most part, the home of sheer 
banality—he won immediate and deserved fame. But it was 
not until he met Sullivan in 1870 that he found himself. 
His meeting with the partner with whom he was to work 
with uninterrupted success for thirty years, with but one 
passing cloud to darken their personal relationship, was 
perhaps the only event in his life in which there was any 
element of romance. 

It is claimed that some of the correspondence now 
printed for the first time reveals Gilbert in an entirely new 
light. Hitherto the prevailing legend has been that he was 
grim and masterful, lacking in kindness and in courtesy. 
Certainly he would tolerate no trespassing upon what he 
deemed to be the absolute rights of the dramatist, and there 
is evidence enough in this volume itself that in every way 
he ruled the Savoy with a very firm hand. A letter to Miss 
Jessie Bond, whom he greatly admired, is an illustration 
of this. Miss Bond had complained that her salary of thirty 
pounds a week was inadequate, to which Gilbert, refusing 
any increase, replied: “ While I do not forget how much of 
the success of our pieces has been due to you, you must not 
forget. how much of your success has been due to the parts 
written for you by Sullivan and myself.’ But, if firm, he 
was always fair, and though, as befitted a descendant of Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, he was given to anger, he had little 
malice or spite. Some of the letters to his friends, and 
especially to children, show him to have had a very tender 
side to his nature, and with cases of suffering that came 
actually to his own notice he seems, at times, to have been 
almost morbidly sympathetic. 

But of sympathy in the wider sense he had little. He 
was no democrat, and had small patience with reformers. 
Yet, while essentially a Tory, he was no jingo; nor, if he 
welcomed his title as a tribute to his art, did he esteem 
aristocratic or royal favour highly. In a word, though 
he was invested with a genius that enabled him to raise the 
writing of comic-opera libretti into a fine art, and to play 
no small part in restoring the lost glory of British drama, 
he was in himself a typical middle-class Englishman, in 
whom a native sentimentality was governed by a full measure 
of “common sense.” But common sense, though it may be 
an excellent thing to possess, is not the most winsome of 
qualities; and that fact explains, doubtless, a certain 
apparent lack of light and savour in Gilbert’s personality. 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


MAKERS OF THE NAVY. 


Life of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur Knyvet Wilson 
By Admir: Sir Epwarp E. BRADFORD, K.C.B., C.V.O 
(Murray 12s.) 

The Life of Sir William White. By Frepzric MANNING. 
With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon.. Lord GEORGE 
HAMILTON, G.C.S.I. (Murray. 21s.) 


Ir is appropriate that the lives of Sir Arthur Wilson and 
Sir William White should lie together on our table. The 
business of the one was to handle warships, of the other to 
design them. The careers of both covered the whole develop- 
ment of naval warfare from the screw three-decker to the 
“ Dreadnought.” On that development both exercised a pro- 
found influence. : 

Of Sir Arthur Wilson the general public knew little. 
He had a genuine hatred of notoriety, and as it was never his 
fate to command & fleet or a ship in actfon, he had little 
difficulty in avoiding it. Once, indeed, at El-Teb, he “ hap- 
pened,” in his own words, “to stumble into a hot corner,” 
and a well-earned V.C. was the result. Later, when com- 
manding the Channel Fleet in the manceuvres of 1901, his 
daring seamanship and the skill with which he handled his 
ships in a thick Channel fog attracted the attention of the 
Press. From this date his name became familiar to those who 
followed at all closely the annual exercises of the Fleets. 
But for the most part his work was of the kind that wins 
a man reputation only in his own profession—the only repu- 
tation he desired. He contributed largely to the develop- 
ment of the mine, to the invention of the submerged torpedo- 
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tube, to the perfecting of signalling apparatus. Above all, 
he won for himself an unrivalled reputation as a master 
of the whole art and science of command afloat. Even to-day, 
however, there are probably few who know that so early as 
1903 he was experimenting with indicator nets for use 
against submarines. Still fewer know that the method of 
deployment used at Jutland was adopted by the British Navy 
mainly through Wilson’s influence and example, while the 
Germans clung to a theory which he had exploded. 

From all public controversy he stood aloof. Strongly as 
he felt on many questions of naval policy, it was his firm 
conviction that the harm done by exciting a spirit of dis- 
sension and partizanship in the Service outweighed anything 
that could be achieved by agitation. He had his reward in 
the general approval that greeted the appointment of “ The 
Silent Admiral ” as First Sea Lord, in 1909. It is no para- 
dox to say that the public trusted him because they heard-so 
little of him. 

It is the merit and the defect of Admiral Bradford’s work 
that he has written just such a biography as Wilson himself 
would have approved. There is something rather tantalizing 
in his occasional brief glimpses behind the scenes. We 
should like to hear more of Wilson’s views on Admiralty 
administration and on the conduct of the Great War; more 
of the work he himself did when, as a man of seventy-two, he 
returned to the Admiralty in 1914, with the characteristic 
stipulation that he should give his services without appoint- 
ment or pay. Yet it is possible that Admiral Bradford’s 
sympathetic reticence adds to the effectiveness with which 
he has drawn the picture of a high-minded gentleman and an 
officer of exceptional ability and unsurpassed devotion to 
duty. 

Mr. Manning, with equal justification, avows that his 
task has made indiscretion a virtue. Since the first ironclad 
was launched, the battle of the types has been always with 
us, and Sir William White, who himself designed over 250 
warships, was inevitably in the forefront of the battle. He 
was no self-seeker—he gave up a lucrative position at Elswick 
to rejoin the Admiralty as Chief Constructor—but it was his 
business to defend his chiefs’ designs in earlier, and his 
own in later, days, and he threw himself into the fray with 
a zest that makes his letters and papers excellent reading. 
Mr. Manning tells his story admirably, and his book is none 
the worse for a touch of generous partizanship. It has more 
than biographical interest.. Sir William White's influence 
on naval architecture was so far-reaching that his record 
embodies a history of the evolution of the modern warship. 
He led the way in the development of the fast, protected 
cruiser. His “Majestic” class became, for many years, 
practically the standard battleship, and there are some who 
support White’s own contention that we lost more than we 
gained when the “Dreadnought” rendered his designs 
obsolete. The general reader who wants to know something 
of the progress of naval construction, of the battle between 
guns and armour, of the arguments for and against big 
ships, or of what can be said—and said with great force and 
pungency—against the “Dreadnought” policy, may be 
confidently referred to this most readable book. 


C. Exnest Faye. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE MODERN WORLD. 


Christian Beliefs and Modern Questions. By Canon 0. C. 
Quick. (Student Christian Movement. 4s. ; in paper cover, 
2s. 6d.) 

Is Christian Experience an Illusion? By H. BALMrForTH. 
(Student Christian Movement. 4s.) 

The Gospel and International Relations. By J. W. Courts. 
(Student Christian Movement. 4s.; n paper cover, 2s. 6d.) 

The Quakers in Peace and War. By MaArcaret E. Hirst. 
(Swarthmore Press. 16s.) 

Wuatever may be thought of the success of a recent attempt 

to provide us with “A Not Impossible Religion,” the dis- 

tinction between what is possible and impossible in religion 
is to the point. How much apologetic is wasted because this 
is forgotten! The distinctive note of the Student Christian 

Movement is that it stands for a possible religion—sober, 

in touch with fact, and sane. In “Christian Beliefs and 

Modern Questions,” Canon Quick, while admitting that “the 

difficulties in believing in God are real, and even, in a sense, 


insuperable,” urges that they are less than those of dis- 
believing. But the form taken by “the sceptic side” varies 
in every generation ; and the psychological argument is far- 
reaching :— 

‘‘It is the third wave of the scientific challenge to 
religious faith, and it is probably the most difficult to meet. 
The first attack, that of the physicists and geologists, was 
comparatively trivial; the second, that of the biologists, 
was mueh more formidable, and is not yet entirely over- 


pe 3, the third, the psychological, is the most searching 
of all.” 


It must be dealt with on its own ground; hence the 
importance of the question “Is Christian Experience an 
Illusion?” This is the title of Mr. H. Balmforth’s scholarly 
essay on the philosophy of religion, to which the Bishop of 
Manchester contributes a preface, emphasizing the author's 
contention that the “religious experience” which really 
matters is not the intermittent ecstasy of an occasional 
mystic, but “ the whole normal experience of the religious 
man.” The suggestion of the psychologist is that his science 
“can show from within that this is nothing more than the 
subjective experience of certain temperaments and of men 
on certain levels of culture, testifying to nothing but the 
objectified fancies of the experiencing mind.” It is not 
without plausibility ; and it can only be met by an examina- 
tion of the phenomena. Is psychology able to show that the 
experience in question is illusory? or is it verifiable by his- 
tory, by its own coherence, by speculative thought, and by 
its results on life? The author’s conclusion is that of 
Clough :— 

“‘ Ah! still awhile the old thought retain, 
And yet consider it again! ” 

In “The Gospel and International Relations,” Mr. 
Coutts discusses the possibilities of advance in the Christian- 
izing of international relations through the development of 
the League of Nations. These possibilities are by no means 
a negligible quantity. It has been suggested, e.g., that a 
branch of the League should be established in every parish, 
at the existing minimum subscription of a shilling a year. 
This trifling sum would work out at about a farthing a week ; 
but the moral weight of such a mass movement for peace 
would be incalculable. For it is towards the League that 
the hopes of men of goodwill are increasingly turning ; and, 
as Professor Gilbert Murray reminds us, its ordinary weapon 
is “ public opinion, or the consgience of the world.” 

“The Quakers in Peace and War” is an account of the 
“ Peace Principles and Practice of the Society of Friends,” 
a religious body whose influence is out of all proportion to 
its numbers. Dr. Rufus Jones describes it as “an important 
piece of historical work worth doing, and worthily done” ; 
it is impossible to read the record of these simple people 
unmoved. Of late years many who are not Quakers have 
come to think that there is more to be said for the Quaker 
teaching with regard to war than is generally believed. It 
was, it seems, that of the Christians of the first days, being 
part of the enthusiasm which found expression in the spiri- 
tual gifts described in I. Corinthians xiv. ; and disappeared 
when Christianity hardened into ‘a system, though it sur- 
vived among visionaries from the Montanists downwards. 
The writer brings the story down to 1920; and, wisely, does 
so without comment ; the facts speak for themselves. Few of 
us can look back with satisfaction to the proceedings of the 
Military Service Tribunals during the Great War; and the 
worst feature of the situation was that the Government, 
though more enlightened than its agents, was ‘intimidated 
by public opinion, and dared not interfere. Toleration is 
not a virtue of democracies ; in this matter the standard of 
the eighteenth century «as higner than ours. 

A. F. 


DR. SCHWEITZER AND CIVILIZATION. 


The Decay and the Restoration of Civilization. By Dr. 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER. Translated by C. T. CAMPION. 
(Black. 5s.) 


Tue present volume is the first part of a larger work 
entitled ‘The Philosophy of Civilization.” The second 
part, entitled “ Civilization and Ethics,’’ is on the point of 
publication, and two others will follow in due course. Dr. 
Schweitzer holds that mankind generally is in a bad way, 
and that the tide of civilization is receding. This is a 
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common belief. What is not so common is Mr. Campion’s 
further belief that the cause of decay is to be found in 
‘“philosophy’s renunciation of her duty,’’ which is appar- 
ently ‘‘ to produce universal convictions about civilization.” 
The followers of Mr. Russell, with their belief in the impor- 
tance of scepticism, would apparently be dismissed either as 
uncivilized or as unphilosophic. The failure of philosophy to 
provide convictions has produced the modern man, against 
whom Dr. Schweitzer launches a regular Philippic. The 
indictment of the modern man follows familiar lines. He 
suffers from lack of concentration, inability to think for 
himself or to amuse himself, over-specialization of functions, 
lack of humanity and sympathy, refusal to treat his fellows 
as ends instead of as means, institutionalism involving the 
over-elaborate organization of public life and consequent loss 
of spontaneity and individuality, unreflecting acceptance of 
public opinion, abdication of the moral judgment, assimi- 
lation of deliberately peptonized mental diet with consequent 
mental indigestion, and general subordination to and sub- 
mergence in the mass. The modern man is in fact a mere 
machine, or, to quote Dr. Schweitzer, ‘‘ a rubber ball which 
has lost its elasticity and preserves indefinitely every im- 
pression that is made upon it.” Dr. Schweitzer paints his 
picture in the darkest colours, and we should be the last to 
deny its trath. 

But it is easy to chastise the age, and tho rest of 
Dr. Schweitzer’s book is scarcely on the level of his indict- 
ment. In the first place, he assumes that men were at some 
time and in some way different. He gives few details, but 
hints at a partiality for the eighteenth century. Individuals, 
he says, ‘‘ were then carried along by the mass ; we are stifled 
by it ’—a distinction not altogether as plain as we could 
wish. We are told that “ at that time fear of public opinion 
was a thing unknown,’’ and referred to Robinson Crusoe for 
an example of a real personality ‘‘ continually reflecting on 
the subject of humane conduct.” But was eighteenth- 
century man even on desert islands really different? 
Dr. Schweitzer is continually brandishing the big stick of 
the past, the better to chastise the present. But is there 
any eviderce that the age which sentenced Peter Annet, 
a rationalist schoolmaster, to the pillory and hard labour 
for diffusing diabolical opinions, and imprisoned the pub- 
lisher of Paine’s ‘‘ Age of Reason,’’ was more independent 
in the thought of its “many,” or tolerated independence of 
thought in its ‘‘few’’ with any more relish, than the 
twentieth century ? Certainly the fact that the many can read 
has rendered them more readily accessible to dope, has 
facilitated the formation of mass opinion and intensified the 
power of mass suggestion; but this only means that the 
superstitious intolerance of the masses of the eighteenth 
century, which, being largely dumb, failed to attract the 
notice of Sociologists, has now found expression through the 
organs of Bottomcliffe. The herd in fact is no more of 
a herd than it used to be; it may even be less of one, but 
it has found a voice whose accents Dr. Schweitzer naturally 
enough dislikes. 

In the second place we find ourselves very hazy about 
Dr. Schweitzer’s solution. The present volume is after all 
only the first part of a complete philosophy of civilization, 
in the later parts of which it is possible that Dr. Schweitzer’s 
proposals may assume a concrete form. But the present 
volume does purport to deal with the “ Restoration ’’ as well 
as with the ‘‘Decay’’ of civilization, and all that 
Dr. Schweitzer has to tell us on the subject of restoration 
is that “ civilization can only revive when there shall come 
into being in a number of individuals a new tone of mind 
independent of the one prevalent among the crowd... . 
It is only an ethical movement that can recover us from the 
slough of barbarism, and the ethical comes into existence 
only in individuals.” 

These sentiments do the author credit. We agree of 
course. But how are the new mind and the ethicai move- 
ment to be generated? Perhaps by reading Dr. Schweitzer’s 
later volumes. At any rate, we must wait for these to 
tell us. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 





The Loeb Classical Library. (Heinemann. 10s. each vol.) 


Srx new volumes of this series have just been issued. 
Among the classical or greater writers we have “ Cicero: Pro 
Archia, Post Reditum in Senatu, Post Reditum ad Quirites, 
De Domo Sua, De Haruspicura Responsis. and Pro Plancio, 
with an English Translation by N. H. Watts’’; ‘“ Thucy- 
dides, Vol. IV., with an English Translation by C. Forster 
Smith,”’ containing Books VIT. and VIII. ; and “ Xenophon : 
Memorabilia and @conomicus, with an English Translation 
by E. C. Marchant.’’ The other three volumes are all, in 
their way, interesting. Of most general interest is the third 









volume of ‘‘ The Works of the Emperor Julian,” containin; 
the “ Letters,’ fragments, and “ Against the Galileans.’ 
Then there is a volume containing the works of three Greek 
writers on the art of war, Al‘neag Tacticus, Asclepiodotus, 
and Onasander. Lastly, there is the second volume of Hip- 
pocrates, containing, among other things, the interesting 
treatise on epilepsy. 

* * * 


Reminiscences. By the Rev. A. H. SaAyce. (Macmillan. 18s.) 


Ir Dr. Sayce had schooled himself a little more strictly 
in the arts of composition, what a book he might have 
written! He has.been not merely a scholar, but a man of 
action. He has been nearly shot for a spy, almost killed by 
a snake, and all his traffics and discoveries have been 
cemented together by social activities, not only among the 
learned, but among the exalted. Moreover, we get an 
impression of a caustic, fearless mind, playing at its own free 
will over the variegated pageant of this interesting career. 
But most of this precious stuff runs to waste through our 
fingers. He persists in writing a book as if he were jotting 
down notes or capping stories with dons at the High Table. 
The effect is disjointed and fragmentary, but the materials 
are first-rate. 


Foundations of Agricultural Economics. By J. A. VENN. 

(Cambridge University Press. 16s.) 

In the difficult task of choosing a title—a task that is 
sometimes as embarressing to an author as it is rumoured 
to be to a newly created peer—it cannot be held that Mr. 
J. A. Venn has been conspicuously successful. Not that 
his title is wanting in dignity and impressiveness; on the 
contrary, it has almost a formidable sound. But a title 
should be fairly descriptive of the book within. It should 
neither raise nor yet depress our hopes without just cause. 
There are few books that are really fundamental. Mr. Venn’s 
is not one of them. The bulk of it, as he tells us in his 
very frank and modest Preface, was delivered in the form 
of lectures to third-year and diploma students, and it was 
for their benefit that this book was originally planned. 
“ Subsequently,’ says the author, ‘“‘I felt that by the 
inclusion of certain additional matter it could be made 
to form a connected narrative rather than a series of 
essays.” Mr. Venn was too sanguine. Was the additional 
matter defective? Were the old lectures intractable? It 
is impossible now to say. But a less connected narrative 
it would be hardly possibk. to find. The whole book, indeed, 
is curiously fragmentary and uneven. It is full of learning. 
It is packed with statistics. It contains excellent diagrams 
and plans and some admirable photographs. It has pas- 
sages, and even whole chapters, of high importance and 
interest. The chapter on tithe—though its bearing on the 
economics of modern agriculture may not be very plain— 
is a most interesting study of the subject, breaking, as the 
author says, fresh ground, which he hopes some day to 
explore further. The chapter on size of holdings is also well 
done, and makes a useful, though perhaps partial, contri- 
bution to a very difficult discussion. The two chapters on 
agricultural policy during the war are written, as they say, 
with inside knowledge, and, allowing for their rather official 
atmosphere, are also a useful piece of work. Where again 
could you find a better statement of the case against sub- 
sidies than on pages 336-338 of this book? If the Prime 
Minister or his advisers had had the good fortune to see 
these pages while the question was still an open one, they 
might has hesitated before trying to commit us to so futile 
a policy. But, unfortunately, the book is marred in other 
places by hasty conclusions, unsound generalizations, and a 
curiously superficial treatment of important questions. The 
two chapters on markets and marketing, for instance, may 
do well enough for diploma students, but no one who knows 
the reports that have come from Lord Linlithgow’s Com- 
mittee will accept Mr. Venn’s version of the matter, and it 
18 a pity that he should have published his “ Foundations ” 
at a time when these reports were actually being issued, 
without waiting to refer to them. Or take, again, a sentence 
like this on page 144, which is but typical of the slipshod 
writing to be found everywhere in the book: “ Finally had 
come the definite relegation of the industry by the nation to 
a position of secondary importance.’’ When and how did the 
nation commit this definite act of relegation? Mr. Venn does 
not, and could not, tell us; the fact, of course, being merely 
that farmers, by their deplorable lack of organization—- 
which, however, is now being remedied—have failed to keep 
their industry abreast of the times. Sometimes, as on the 
top of pages 34 and 276. the grammar breaks down entirely, 
and you are left wondering how a University Press could 
have brought itself to print such incoherent utterances. 
But it would be unkind to pursue this matter further. If 
the author has not built any sure foundations. he has at 
least put down some useful—thonch here and there rather 
wobbly—stepping-stones along the path that leads to a 
diploma or degree. 
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The Trefoil. By A. C. BENSON. (Murray. 12s.) 


Tue reader of Mr. Benson’s innumerable semi-autobio- 
graphical works, of which this is the last instalment, are 
always embarrassed to explain why it is impossible to lay 
them down. If Shakespeare had told us how he hid ink- 
bottles in the shrubbery as a boy, or was sent by his mother 
to buy a packet of black-edged notepaper, our interest would 
be legitimate ; but then Mr. Benson is not Shakespeare. He 
does write with very great fluency ; nothing very exciting has 
ever happened to him ; architecture has been rather a hobby 
than a passion ; literature more a relaxation than a disci- 
pline ; and if he has had innumerable aunts and uncles, and 
shaken hands with clergymen, and had an Archbishop for a 
father, and owned one very nice dog—well, bating the Arch- 
bishop, so have most of us. Still, the fact remains; take 
Mr. Benson up and you cannot put him down. gin 
‘*The Trefoil ’’ and you must meander happily to the end. 


+ * * 


The Life and Reign of Edward the Fourth. By Cora L. 

ScoFIELD, Ph.D. Two Vols. (Longmans. £2 12s. 6d.) 

Dr. Cora Scorreto has written the most detailed study 
of the reign of an English king which has appeared for several 
years. In some ways a tedious and revolting tale of in- 
trigues and battles, the period is full of picturesque figures : 
Edward himself, the half-witted saint Henry VI., Warwick 
the Kingmaker, the tragic and courageous termagant 
Margaret of Anjou, and Elizabeth Woodville, whom Edward 
married “ pour sa beauté et par amourette’’ one May 
morning. Dr. Scofield unravels the tangled story with 
ability, and her book is particularly valuable in its treat- 
ment of the relations between the protagonists in England 
and the protagonists in the duel which was being fought 
across the Channel between Louis XI. and Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, who tried to set up between France and 
Germany that ‘‘ middle kingdom ’”’ whose baleful spectre 
has haunted the whole of European history. It is, however, 
@ pity that Dr. Scofield has confined herself so exclusively 
to political history. Her book is surprisingly weak on the 
side of administration, and it entirely neglects the social and 
economic life of the English people. She hardly uses the 
three great collections of private letters, those of the Pastons, 
Celys, and Stonors, which give so invaluable a picture of 
middle-class life and avocations, and, except for a chapter 
on Edward as a merchant, she neglects the English wool 
trade almost as completely as she neglects the thriving cloth 
industry and the first rumblings of the outcry against 
enclosures. Yet Edward could not have stirred an inch 
without the financial assistance of the merchants, and the 
relations with Burgundy were dictated as much by com- 
mercial as by litical considerations. Nevertheless, 
although Dr. Scofield’s book suffers from this restriction in 
its scope, it must readily be admitted that as a political 
history after the old style, it is a learned, well-documented, 
and judicious piece of work. 





REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


“ Nornine,” says Mr. John Drinkwater, in introducing some 
unpublished letters of Matthew Arnold’s to the readers of 
the “ Cornhill,” “can ever justify the publication of Keats’s 
love-letters to Fanny Brawne.” It is as well to be cautious 
and studious of “the reverence due,” but Mr. Drinkwater’s 
documents are not likely to create the storm which Buxton 
Forman risked. He prints fourteen notes which Arnold 
wrote to Browning, chiefly in this vein: “ Dear Mr. Brown- 
ing,—If you are in town and disengaged will you give 
Mrs. Arnold and me the pleasure of your company at dinner 
on Saturday (the 9th) at 4 past 7, to meet Mme. du Quaire? 
She goes out of town on Monday. Believe me, Sincerely 
yours, Matthew Arnold.” Perfect, a little epistolary gem— 
of its kind. What a picture does it not summon up! Per- 
haps it does not, for Mr. Drinkwater has “found nothing 
to show whether Browning went or not.” 

The month’s Stevensoniana may likewise be found in the 
“Cornhill.” “A. A. B.” was deputed by Mrs. Stevenson 
to keep an eye on her pigeons at Skerryvore while she was 
away, and to this duty others added themselves, so that she 
styles herself the gamekeeper. She suggested to Mrs. 
Stevenson that she had a manuscript work on which she 
would like the great man’s opinion. Mrs, Stevenson warned 
A. A. B. that the opinion might “kill her outright.” The 
reminiscence here must be quoted. “To this, with a peal of 
laughter, I replied airily: ‘Of that there is not the ghost 
of a danger. . .’” 








Mr. H. M. Tomlinson’s return is marked by two admir- 
able contributions from him to the “ Adelphi,” one a picture 
of travelling life in the Malay Islands, the other a note on 
the Armistice Day observances just passed. These descrip- 
tions are not complete; for the first paper reaches its chief 
position when a London newspaper reaches Mr. Tomlinson 
in his remote and none too comfortable adventure. There 
had been the jungle with all its vermin and disease; but— 
“to open those sheets seemed to let fly an inane and fatuous 
blare. There was no sense in it. It was only a silly noise. 
Were these the pictures of a people which was going to 
rebuild a civilization that had been wrecked by war?”” The 
other paper, “Cenotaph,” suggests that this people will 
come through by dint of qualities not displayed in the 
pictures. 

“The Problem of Europe” meanwhile proceeds, crescit 
eundo, thrusts out new “impregnable” saps and decoys. It 
is not a moment at which one can feel that England is work- 
ing out her benevolent destiny. The “ Review of Reviews” 
reproduces a Dutch cartoon of a bulldog barking with great 
gusto across a narrow waterway. There was a certain inward 
glow which the barking produced—perhaps a sheer vanity— 
but the cartoon is now quite out of date. The “ Round 
Table” records “a sense of shame for the ignoble part which 
the British Government has played since the Armistice,” 
admitting that “Mr. Lloyd George spent his energy and 
imagination in the attempt to bring France to reason.” Mr. 
Glasgow in his monthly summary (“Contemporary”) can 
find but little to say for the work of the outgoing Adminis- 
tration. And meanwhile it is difficult to be sure that 
Germany has not already lost hold of the makeshifts for 
living. The argument in the minds of her tyrants with the 
magnificent swords seems to be, ‘“ What will History say? 
There will be no History.” But even the other sort of 
thinkers are singularly speechless. 

The process may not, perhaps, bear thinking on. The 
chance that good will come as the ultimate victory in the 
vastest of wars must by this time be remote, and in its place 
an opposite probability forms and grimaces. What was 
endured in the hope of a peace and charity on the imagi- 
native scale has been so many times described that one 
doubts whether new readers await new writers of war 
memories. The sketch of cavalry in the Cambrai anti-climax, 
which Captain R. R. Oakley contributes to the “ Nineteenth 
Century,” nevertheless cannot fail of attention, so full it 
is of the details of war, such as this one: “ He said to the 
medical officer, ‘Is this boy dead?’ The boy moved and 
said, ‘Is that Mr. H.?’ ‘Yes,’ Bob replied. ‘Have I done 
well, sir?’ he asked, and immediately died.” 

Among the lighter literary enterprises, Mr. A. A. 
Milne’s mild ironical play upon the peculiarities of the 
critics, with one or two neat side-thrusts for publishers and 
others, appearing under the title “The End of the Peer 
of Wotherspoon” in the “ Adelphi,” should be noted by 
those who stand outside this queer little world of puffs and 
fine phrases. The “Adelphi” is evidently proud to 
announce, for it announces in three places, that Mr. Charlie 
Chaplin will print in the next issue an essay, “Does the 
Public know what it Wants?” It. seems to want Mr. 
Chaplin’s next photo-play, but no doubt there are other 
things which it confidently desires. A genial writer in the 
“Cornhill,” Mr. F. Hanbury, examines the public’s habit 
of providing “Inscriptions on Trees,’ which he does not 
wholly deprecate as “indiscriminate arborisection.” Never- 
theless, it should give us pause, when we are tempted to 
carve Our nomen or nomina in the harmless rind of some 
dignified beech (“the most lasting for the purpose”), to 
think that the human race is of great number; and “ while 
a tree can accommodate one name, or a dozen names, when 
the number rises to hundreds and thousands its life is 
endangered and its appearance rendered unsightly. There 
is a limit to the extent to which a tree-trunk can be trans- 
formed into a caligraphic exercise without detracting from 
its natural charm.”” Some of the pastoral poets might have 
remembered this. 

“Life and Letters,” which began its career last month, 
is a miscellany not too long, and containing, besides a variety 
of active thinking, such recreations as a sketch “In a 
Tirolese Wood” from that vivid novelist Mr. Louis Gold- 
ing. Mr. J. B. Trend eulogizes the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre in general, and with special reference to the Shaw 
Festival. Mr, Ford Madox Ford discloses some secrets of 
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The Foundation of Irish Prosperity 


IRISH FREE STATE 
NATIONAL LOAN 


(5% Registered and Inscribed Stock, 1935-1945) 


Buying Price. £095 for each £100 of stock, or £9 10s. for each multiple of £10 of stock 
(Applications must be for sums of £10 or multiples thereof). 

Repayable at— £100 for each £95 subscribed. Repayment to be made not earlier than 1935, 
and not later than 1945. 

Interest. On each £100 stock £2 10s. will be paid half-yearly, on 1st June and 1st December. 
(That means 5% per annum on £100 stock or over 54% on the £95 actually invested.) 

Income Tax. Not deducted at source. 

Sale of Stock. It will be officially quoted on Dublin and Cork Stock Exchanges. 

Sinking Fund. Compulsory provision is made for the setting aside every six months of an 
ample Sinking Fund which will be used to purchase the loan in the open market as long 
as the price is at or below par. This will prevent depreciation in the market price of the 
Loan. When the price is above par the money so set aside if not used to purchase loan must 
be invested for the benefit of the Sinking Fund under the control of the Ministry of Finance. 

Profit on Redemption, As the stock will be redeemed at par holders will then receive a 
bonus of £5 on each £95 actually invested now. On all sums invested a bonus will be 
received in this proportion. 

Trustee Stock. The stock is a Trustee investment authorised by the Trustee Act, 1893, and 
trustees may invest therein, even though the price at the time of investment exceeds the 
redemption value of £100 per cent. 

Payment. Payment will be required as follows :— 

410 per cent. on application. 
20 ¥5 », allotment. 
a », 18th January, 1924. 
535 ‘i », 22nd February, 1924. 
If payment in full-is made after allotment, discount at the rate of 2% per annum will be allowed. 

Security. The Loan will have the absolute security of the Central Fund of the Irish Free 
State. Stockholders will herefore have a priority to any of the demands on the Exchequer 
for the other public services of the State. 

Applications. Application forms may be obtained from any Bank or Post Office, or from any 
Stockbroker in the Irish Free State; also from the Ministry of Finance, Dublin, and the 
High Commissioner, Irish Free State, 15, Regent Street, London, W. 

Apply atonce. Application lists will close on or before Monday, 1oth December, 1923. 


A SOUND BUSINESS PROPOSITION. 
INVEST YOUR SAVINGS IN THE NATIONAL LOAN, 


HRXKNKKXRRRKKRRAKKKXRKKKKARKKRARRRKARKRARKKHRKKK RRAKARRAKRRRRARRRRRRREKS 
APPLICATION FOR “INSTALMENT ALLOTMENT.” Di iciccrstvininteceuiibiga 


IRISH FREE STATE 5% NATIONAL LOAN, 1935-1945 
Price of Issue £95 per Cent. 


To THe GOVERNOR anp COMPANY oF THE BANK oF IRELAND. 

In terms of the Prospectus dated the 24th November, 1923, I/we hereby apply for an Instalment Allotment of 
(BY Thceveccccensscccoccecsseverseeeses BAY -crorercascvonsscccersccsssooreeccceessovecssooceesosssconsccorseecesoeees pounds of the above-mentioned issue. 

And I/we hereby engage to pay the instalments as they shall become due on any allotment that may be made in 
respect of this application, as provided by the said Prospectus. 

ek RR eer comme oe , being the amount of the required deposit (4) (at the rate of £10 for 
every £100 applied for), is enclosed herewith. 
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(a) Applications must be for not less than £10, and must be for Multiples of £10. 
(b) Where applications on behalf of several persons are made rough one Agent at the same time, one cheque 
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an author’s life, which “neophytes” are to ponder. He 
blesses “10 to 4” as the best time for creative writing ; 
“one meal a day”; and perhaps, for devising plots or 
episodes, more than a glance at the wine. He withholds his 
blessing from note-making. He has written versions of 
historical novels, but all his notes “ went on the back of two 
visiting cards.” 

The policy of Labour being in everyone’s mouth, or at 
least that part of it with a reference.to one’s money, one 
looks to the “ Labour Monthly ” for enlightenment as to the 
policy of, at any rate, one wing. That organ is not satisfied 
with the present opportunity, and suspects “ bourgeois 
coalition.” Is there a business meaning to the declarations 
of the generalissimoes? To judge from the “Labour 
Monthly,” nothing very serious; the Election catches even 
the most vigilant of us in an informality of thought. It is 
next time, hints the “ Labour Monthly,” that matters ; and 
then “it is the Trades Councils Conference which will have 
to hammer out the common programme of the workers if 
anybody is to do it.” 





MUSIC 


THE CO-PESSIMISTS: A PIERROTIC 
ENTERTAINMENT. 


THERE are two ways of looking at music: one is to consider 
it mainly as a mental process of which the composer 
writes down only the minimum of notes that will serve 
to convey what he wishes to express, leaving as much as 
possible to the imagination of his hearers ; the other is to 
regard it as a physical series of sounds which are to 
express the composer’s emotions by the direct impact of 
those sounds rather than by the relations between them. 
The first of these two methods is seen in the posthumous 
quartets of Beethoven, the second in ‘‘ Le Sacre du 
Printemps.’’ There is a tendency to maintain nowadays 
that Beethoven’s method is obsolete. It is conceivable 
that it was always completely erroneous; it has been 
argued that if musicians pushed the principle to its 
logical consequences music would eventually be reduced 
to sheets of blank paper. The posthumous quartets have 
had very few imitators during the last hundred years, 
and the only composer who has quite definitely attempted 
to begin where they left off is Arnold Schénberg. The 
difficulty which most of us find in understanding the 
music of Schénberg and his disciples lies chiefly in the 
fact that they write down so little and leave so much to 
our imagination. One might suppose that they 
habitually left their manuscripts out in the rain before 
the ink was dry, and that they then told the copyist or 
the printer to reproduce such few notes as were still 
legible. They like to create the impression of a music 
which they have not made themselves, but which they 
have with difficulty overheard and noted down. They 
enhance the impression by the mechanical means which 
they employ for its reproduction ; their scores are freely 
sprinkled with such directions as flichtig (fugitive), and 
their violins are perpetually ordered to play muted, on 
the bridge, or with the wood of the bow. Beethoven was 
deaf when he wrote his last quartets, and some people 
imagine that his deafness accounts for their peculiarities 
of style. Herr Schénberg is not deaf, but when I listen 
to his music I often begin to think that I am. 

It is this fragmentary way of attempting to capture 
an imaginary music that has earned for Schénberg the 
name of the last of the Romantics. His more recent 
developments have been affected by the circumstances of 
his life. He has lived very much in seclusion, like 
Beethoven, and though it welll be utterly untrue to call 
him uncultured or misanthropic, he comes as little as 
oe in contact with the everyday world. What he 

ears or reads makes its impression on him, but I do not 
think he is interested in studying the impression the same 
thing makes on other people. This is a matter of 
individual temperament; it is ible to live in the 
world, as Handel and Mozart did, and still be a great 
artist. To an English musician whose experience of 
musical life has been an eternal struggle against apathy 


and indifference, there is something rather irritating 
about the composer of Schénberg’s type, whom one is 
ready to approach and recognize as a great man, but 
who holds himself aloof from the vast majority of those 
who might be his admirers by. making his music 
impracticably difficult of performance. e ‘* Gurre- 
lieder,’’ written when ‘he was twenty-six, require five solo 
voices, three separate male choruses, an eight-part mixed 
chorus, and an orchestra of about a hundred and fifty. 
They probably require about a hundred and fifty 
rehearsals too. What chance is there of ever hearing 
them in this country? In some other countries the posi- 
tion of the artist is such that his own vanity is encouraged 
to demand impossibilities, and artistic pride on the part 
of others encourages to attempt them. 

** Pierrot Lunaire’’ was composed in 1912. It 
reaches England for the first time in 1923, via Paris. It 
consists of twenty-one short poems by Albert Giraud, 
translated into German by Otto Erich Hartleben. 
Giraud’s poems, whether they are to be taken as serious 
romanticism or as a satire on it, belong to the period of 
‘* The Yellow Book.’’ Hartleben’s translation is clumsy 
and inaccurate, obtaining its effect of decadence by the 
frequent use of French words with German inflexions. 
Schénberg has set this German translation to be 
recited, not sung, against the accompaniment of piano- 
forte, flute or piccolo, clarinet or bass clarinet, violin or 
viola and violoncello. The vocal effect required is some- 
ye Brain song and speech; definite notes and 
rhythms are indicated ; but though the singer must stick 
to the rhythm accurately, she is not to sing the notes 
but speak them. For the Paris performance, the words 
were retranslated into French, though it was impossible 
to use Giraud’s original lines. Mme. Maria Freund, who 
declaimed the poems at last week’s performances, 
certainly observed the rhythm with every care. It seems 
to be generally agreed by those who have heard the work 
before, that she sang more and spoke less than the 
composer intended. Perhaps this is made necessary by 
the change of language. But in any case, the change of 
language has a disastrous effect. Possibly it did not 
matter much that Mme. Freund, although singing the 
syllables, allowed herself a very wide latitude at times 
with regard to pitch. No doubt she knew perfectly well 
what she was doing; she sang certain bars quite 
accurately, and I imagine that she could have sung every 
note exactly as written if she had thought fit. But what- 
ever the actual notes were, the result did not sound like 
French, and was very difficult to follow. Schénberg’s 
declamation is not French in the least ; one has only to 
think of any song by Debussy. He makes his singer 
declaim with the prolonged vowels, the exaggerated 
accents and wide intervals of the average German actress 
who inflicts an evening of recitations on a patient 
audience in Berlin or Munich. The result is that the 
voice is a perpetual hindrance to the understanding of 
the music. It produced musical notes, but as they were 
seldom those in the score, they cannot have represented 
the composer’s musical thought. One had always the 
impression either that the singer was trying to shout the 
instruments down or that they were trying to drown 
her ; the sole exception was in the seventh song, where 
Mme. Freund was accompanied by M. Fleury’s flute 
alone. Here one felt on firmer ground, for there were 
definite notes to listen to. In spite of brilliant playing 
on the part of all the instrumentalists, the ear was 
terribly distracted by the subsidiary noises of the music. 
Such noises are for the most part unavoidable; in an 
ordinary orchestra one hardly notices them. In this 
strange and elusive music the scrape of the bow becomes 
uncomfortably conspicuous; one feels almost as if one 
was listening to a gramophone record. Hampered by 
all these obstacles, literary, musical and physical, 
“* Pierrot Lunaire ’’ had little chance of making a clear 
artistic impression. It is a work of extreme ingenuity, 
but its ingenuities are not perceivable in performance. 
Its value in the history of music will probably be that 
of a score whch is studied by musicians for its technical 
devices, but which will have few performances, compared 
with those of Schénberg’s quartets. 

Epwarp J. Dent, 








